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LETTER  OF  COMMISSIONER  TIGERT  TO  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF 
THE  ARKANSAS  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  COMMISSION. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  D.  (?.,  October  1922, 

Uon.  W.  B.  Mann, 

Chairman  Arkansas  State  Educational  C ommission^ 

Little  Rock^  Ark. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Mann  :  Pursuant  to  the  agreement  entered  into 
Yith  the  Arkansas  State  Educational  Commission,  I  have  caused  a 
careful  study  to  be  made  of  public-school  conditions  in  Arkansas, 
and  have  received  and  given  due  consideration  to  the  reports  made 
to  me  by  the  members  of  the  survey  staff  designated  to  make  the 
investigation. 

Because  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  field  investigations 
were  made,  it  proved  impracticable  to  arrange  a  final  conference 
at  which  all  members  of  the  staff  might  be  present  for  the  purpose 
of  reaching  unanimous  conclusions  respecting  two  or  three  of  the 
more  difficult  problems.  All  but  one  of  these  questions,  however, 
have  been  resolved  through  conferences  of  subcommittees  and 
through  correspondence.  This  process  and  the  inevitable  interrup¬ 
tions  of  other  imperative  engagements  have  delayed  the  completion 
of  this  report  beyond  the  date  at  which  I  hoped  it  would  be  ready. 

I  take  pleasure  in  transmitting  this  report  for  consideration  by 
your  commission,  and,  in  due  time,  by  the  people  of  Arkansas.  The 
facts  brought  together  by  the  survey  appear  to  me  to  be  irrefutable, 
the  reasoning  and  conclusions  are  convincing,  and  I  believe  the 
jjroposed  program  for  public  education  in  Arkansas  will  appeal  to 
the  imagination  as  well  as  to  the  pride  of  the  citizens  of  your  great 
State. 

Permit  me  to  thank  you,  and,  through  you,  all  those  concerned 
with  education  in  Arkansas  who  have  cooperated  most  heartily  and 
earnestly  in  the  prosecution  of  this  study.  I  desire  particularly  to 
express  my  appreciation  also  of  the  cooperation  of  those  State  and 
city  departments  of  education,  and  the  educational  institutions, 
which  made  it  possible  to  bring  together  a  staff  of  educational  ex¬ 
perts  from  seven  widely  separated  States  to  undertake  this  investi¬ 
gation  under  the  leadership  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  final  outcome  may  be  a  renaissance  of 
education  and  a  great  and  glorious  future  for  Arkansas. 

Cordially  yours. 


Jno.  J.  Tigert, 

C  ommissioner. 


STATEMENT  FROM  THE  ARKANSAS  EDUCATIONAL 
COMMISSION. 


The  report  of  the  expert  survey  staff  employed  by  this  commission 
marks  an  epoch  in  Arkansas  history.  It  presents  in  an  amazingly 
effective  way  existing  conditions  and  points  out  for  each  condition 
a  remedy.  The  remedies  proposed  are  not  purely  theoretical,  but 
such  as  have  been  found  practical  in  providing  other  States  of  the 
Union  with  modern  school  systems  far  superior  to  ours.  Some  of 
these  remedies  are  not  in  accord  with  our  basic  laAv  as  expressed  in 
the  constitution  of  1874;  others  are  not  in  accord  with  our  practices 
and  customs  for  nearly  50  years;  still  others  are  matters  that  are 
purely  legislative  and  capable  of  solution  without  radical  changes. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  report  assumes  that  the  people  of 
Arkansas  want  to  know  the  way  out,  and  that  this  way  is  pointed  out 
in  successive  steps  that  will  require  10  years  or  more  for  their  com- 
-pletion,  if  settled  upon  as  the  State’s  educational  policy.  It  is  for 
Arkansas  to  decide  what  that  policy  is  to  be. 

The  honorary  commission  has  received  the  report,  but  has  not 
digested  it,  drawn  its  own  conclusions,  or  formulated  its  recom¬ 
mendations.  We  submit  it  to  the  people  for  their  frank  and  un¬ 
biased  consideration  and  ask  that  you  give  us  your  reactions  thereon. 
The  whole  will  be  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  citizens’  section 
of  the  Arkansas  Educational  Association,  Little  Eock,  November  9, 
to  which  the  public  is  invited.  After  that  this  commission  will  meet 
at  some  convenient  time  to  formulate  our  recommendations  to  the 
governor.  Meanwhile  let  us  do  nothing  in  haste  or  in  prejudice,  but 
remember  that  Arkansas  must  choose  now  her  future  educational 
policies,  which  are  to  affect  the  lives  of  millions  in  the  years  to  come. 
We  shall  do  our  best  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  Arkansas  if  a  way  can 
be  found  that  will  be  safely  and  sanely  progressive.  And  when  this 
way  is  found  we  shall  follow  Governor  McEae,  the  legislature,  and 
the  State  department  of  education  in  leading  us  along  that  way. 

F or  the  commission : 

W.  B.  Mann,  Chairman. 

J.  J.  Harrison, 

Geo.  W.  Donaghey, 

J.  E.  Hamlin, 

Committee. 

Little  Eock,  Ark.,  Octoher  12^  1922. 
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STATEMENT  FROM  GOV.  T.  C.  M’RAK 


The  general  assembly  of  1921  appointed  a  commission  for  the 
survey  of  educational  conditions  at  the  University  of  Arkansas,  and 
made  an  appropriation  therefor.  The  report  of  that  survey  was  of 
intense  interest,  but  lacked  much  in  practical  effectiveness,  be¬ 
cause  there  was  not  at  the  same  time  a  comprehensive  statement 
of  conditions  in  the  whole  public  school  system  of  the  State,  of 
which  the  university  is  the  head.  I,  therefore,  appointed  an  honorary 
commission  to  make  such  a  survey  of  the  entire  public  educational 
system  of  Arkansas. 

The  commission  appointed  was  composed  of  representative  citi¬ 
zens,  who  whole-heartedly  undertook  the  task  assigned  them,  al¬ 
though  lacking  public  funds  for  the  purpose.  Funds  were  provided 
by  public  subscription  through  the  Forward  Education  Movement 
and  the  Arkansas  Educational  Association.  The  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  gave  his  services  in  arranging  for  some 
of  his  own  experts  and  others  to  make  this  survey.  Throughout  I 
have  had  no  preconceived  ideas  to  prove  and  no  ax  to  grind,  except 
to  find  out  what  was  best  for  the  education  of  the  boys  and  girls 
of  Arkansas. 

Now  that  the  experts  employed  by  this  commission  have  submitted 
their  report  to  the  educational  commission  and  a  digest  of  this 
report  has  been  released,  I  take  this  occasion  to  urge  the  people  to 
give  it  due  consideration  and  reflection. 

This  report  contains  two  essential  features :  The  facts  relative  to 
the  conditions  of  the  schools  of  Arkansas  and  the  recommendations 
of  these  experts  based  upon  the  facts  and  the  most  modern  prac¬ 
tices  of  school  finance  and  administration  as  generally  accepted  by 
the  leaders  in  educational  thought.  We  shall  probably  be  compelled 
to  accept  the  facts,  but  the  recommendations  will  serve  only  as  a 
basis  of  a  policy  to  be  formulated  by  the  educational  commission, 
with  the  help  of  all  citizens  interested  in  the  promotion  of  our 
respective  educational  institutions.  That  this  policy  may  approach 
the  desire  of  the  citizens  of  this  State  regarding  their  public  schools, 
I  urge  that  all  citizens  study  these  findings,  reflect  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendations,  and  give  to  the  educational  commission  the  benfit  of 
such  reflection. 

The  complete  report  of  this  survey  staff  will  be  published  as 
early  as  possible  and  will  be  available  for  all  persons  desiring  to 
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VIII  STATEMENT  OF  GOVERNOR  McRAE. 

study  it  in  its  entirety.  The  educational  commission  will  meet 
some  time  before  the  convening  of  the  next  general  assembly,  and 
prepare  a  program  of  educational  legislation  to  be  submitted  to  me. 
Upon  receipt  of  the  commission’s  recommendations  I  will  formulate 
and  announce  the  educational  policy  of  my  administration.  Until 
that  has  been  done,  I  shall  be  open-minded,  but  still  committed  to  the 
idea,  namely,  that  I  earnestly  desire  to  do  something  in  a  permanently 
constructive  Avay  that  will  give  the  children  of  Arkansas  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  they  need  and  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled. 

T.  C.  McEaEj  Governor  of  Arkansas, 
Little  Eock,  Ark,  Oct.  12.^  1922. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ARKANSAS  EDUCATIOKAL  COMMISSION, 

Transmitting  Survey  Report  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 


Gov.  T.  C.  McRae, 

State  Capitol,^  Little  Rock^  Ark, 

Dear  Sir  :  The  honorary  educational  commission  appointed  by  you 
late  in  1921,  with  instructions  to  ascertain  the  true  state  of  educa¬ 
tional  effort  and  attainment  in  Arkansas  and  to  make  such  recom¬ 
mendations  as  it  might  see  fit,  begs  leave  to  submit  its  report. 

The  commission  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  secure  impartial 
experts  if  its  work  was  to  be  successful.  To  that  end  it  requested 
Hon.  J.  J.  Tigert,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  to 
conduct  a  survey  of  educational  conditions  in  Arkansas  and  to  submit 
recommendations.  This  he  consented  to  do,  and  a  staff  •  consisting 
of  some  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  country  conducted  the  survey. 

Your  commission  herewith  transmits  in  full  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  staff,  together  with  its  own  report,  after 
a  careful  study  of  the  findings  had  been  made.  In  submitting  the 
report  of  the  survey  staff,  your  commission  desires  to  express  its 
great  confidence  in  and  appreciation  of  the  work  of  this  staff.  They 
rendered  their  service  as  experts  should.  They  were  influenced  b}^ 
neither  political  nor  partisan  motives.  They  have  presented  their 
recommendations,  substantiated  by  facts,  in  a  straightforward  way. 
They  have  performed  for  the  people  of  Arkansas  an  outstanding 
work  worthy  of  the  appreciation  of  all  good  citizens. 

The  report  of  the  staff  marks  an  epoch  in  Arkansas  history.  It 
presents  in  an  amazingly  effective  manner  existing  conditions  as 
seen  by  the  experts  and  points  out  for  each  condition  a  proposed 
remedy.  The  remedies  proposed  are  not  purely  theoretical,  but  are 
such  as  have  been  found  practical  in  providing  other  States  of  the 
Union  with  modern  school  systems  far  superior  to  ours. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  report  assumes  that  the  people  of 
Arkansas  want  to  know  the  way  out,  and  that  this  Avay  is  pointed 
out  in  successive  steps  that  Avill  require  10  years  or  more  for  their 
completion,  if  settled  upon  as  the  State's  educational  policy.  It  is 
for  Arkansas  to  decide  what  that  policy  is  to  be. 

The  commission  received  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  on  October  12,  1922,  and  ordered  20,000  copies  of  a  digest 
printed  and  distributed,  inviting  the  widest  possible  publicity  and 
discussion. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  COMMISSION. 

After  six  weeks  of  study  the  commission  reassembled  on  November 
28  and  formulated  a  set  of  recommendations  which  are  submitted 
herewith. 

PRELIMINARY  STATEMENT. 

We  have  reached  certain  simple  but  fundamental  conclusions : 

(1)  The  increase  of  the  material  wealth  of  Arkansas  depends  pri¬ 
marily  upon  a  greatly  improved  public-school  system. 

(2)  The  public-school  system  of  Arkansas  is  approaching  a  fiscal 
breakdown,  and  it  will  require  an  aroused  public  sentiment  to  main¬ 
tain  even  present  standards. 

(3)  There  is  sufficient  wealth  in  Arkansas  now  to  provide  for 
greatly  increased  facilities  without  serious  burden  to  our  citizens. 

(4)  There  is  a  constantly  growing  sentiment  in  Arkansas  for  the 
improvement  of  our  public-school  system,  and  the  peoiile  will  follow 
the  sane  leadership  of  the  governor,  the  State  superintendent,  and 
the  legislature. 

DISAPPROVE  CERTAIN  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

While  we  have  the  profoundest  respect  for  the  ability  and  disin¬ 
terestedness  of  the  survey  staff,  we  do  not  find  ourselves  in  complete 
agreement  with  them  in  all  their  recommendations. 

We  specifically  disapprove  the  recommendations  of  the  staff  in  a 
number  of  instances,  the  most  important  being : 

(a)  Abolition  of  school  districts. 

(Jj)  The  empowering  of  counties  to  issue  school  bonds. 

(c)  The  conversion  of  three  of  the  district  agricultural  schools 
into  normal  schools  and  the  transfer  of  the  administration 
and  maintenance  of  the  school  at  Russellville  to  Pope 
County. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  commission  believes  that  the  primary  needs  of  the  public- 
school  system  are  three  in  number : 

(a)  Increased  revenue. 

(h)  Increased  and  improved  teacher-training  facilities. 

(c)  Strong  educational  leadership. 

RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  STATE. 

Place  upon  the  State  the  responsibility  for  equalizing  educational 
facilities  and  opportunities  and  school- tax  burdens  throughout  the 
State. 

Adopt  immediately  a  10  years’  program  for  public  education  in 
Arkansas  providing  for  the  attainment  as  minimum  standards  of 
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REPORT  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  COMMISSION. 

educational  achievement  the  average  educational  achievement  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole. 

Provide  for  the  formulation  of  a  10  years’  building  program  for 
all  State  educational  institutions. 

Establish  8  months  (160  days)  as  the  minimum  school  vear. 

Enforce  compulsory  attendance  law.'^ 

Eecodify  and  simplify  present  school  laws. 

REVENUE. 

Provide  for  the  extension  of  existing  special  State  taxes  on  cor¬ 
porations  and  on  inheritances,  and  the  creation  of  a  State  severance 
tax  and  a  State  income  tax,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  additional 
revenue  for  the  support  of  public  education. 

Abolish  the  present  unfair  method  of  apportioning  State  school 
funds  on  the  school  census  basis  and  adopt  instead  a  modernized, 
scientific  method. 

Provide  that  taxation  for  educational  purposes  shall  be  fixed  bien¬ 
nially  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  money  required  to  provide  ade¬ 
quate  funds  for  all  educational  projects  subsidized  by  the  State. 

Provide  from  sources  other  than  property  tax  a  State  equalization 
fund  to  be  apportioned  among  those  districts  which  levy  the  maxi¬ 
mum  educational  tax  but  are  unable  thereby  to  produce  sufficient 
funds  to  meet  the  minimum  educational  requirements  as  fixed  by 
State  legislation. 

Create  a  State  interim  educational  budget  commission,  consisting 
of  three  persons  designated  by  the  State  legislature,  one  appointed 
by  the  governor,  and  the  governor  ex  officio,  who  shall  serve  as  chair¬ 
man.  The  duties  of  this  commission  shall  be  to  prepare  and  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  next  legislature  an  educational  budget  covering  all 
expenditures  for  public  education  as  herein  provided. 


TEACHERS. 

Even  if  school  buildings,  grounds,  and  equipment  are  all  that  can 
be  desired,  it  is  impossible  to  have  good  schools  without  capable 
teachers. 

School-teachers  in  Arkansas  are  drawn  from  the  best  homes  and 
from  groups  in  which  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  importance  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  recognized.  The  teaching  staff  is  composed  in  large  part 
of  persons  of  maturity  and  experience;  five-eighths  of  the  teachers 
reporting  have  taught  three  years  or  more.  However,  most  of  this 
experience  has  been  obtained  in  Arkansas,  and  more  than  60  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  had  been  in  their  present  positions  less  than  one 
year  at  the  time  of  reporting. 
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The  teachers’  own  reports  reveal  one  of  the  fundamentar  reasons 
for  backward  conditions  in  the  public  schools  of  Arkansas— lack  of 
general  education  and  professional  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
teaching  staff.  Only  very  small  proportions  of  those  occupying 
teaching,  supervisory,  and  administrative  positions  in  the  public 
schools  of  Arkansas  have  had  even  the  minimum  amounts  of  general 
education  and  professional  training  Avhich  are  now-  required  by  laAV 
in  several  States. 

The  chief  responsibility  for  these  conditions  belongs  not  to  the 
teachers  but  to  the  boards  of  education  and  the  people,  their  em¬ 
ployers.  The  school  system  does  not  adequately  recognize  and  re- 
Avard  professional  training  and  fitness. 

HIGHER  STANDARDS. 

EmpoAver  and  require  the  State  board  of  education  to  establish 
and  modify  from  time  to  time,  as  conditions  Avarrant,  a  scale  of  edu¬ 
cational  and  professional  requirements  for  all  positions  in  the  public 
schools  and  a  corresponding  salary  scale  in  AA'hich  salaries  paid  shall 
vary  according  to  the  professional  preparations,  educational  experi¬ 
ence,  and  class  of  certificates  of  the  incumbents. 

THE  STATE  NORMAL  COIXE(m. 

The  equipment  of  the  State  Normal  College  is  totally  inadequate 
for  superior  Avork.  The  faculty  should  be  strengthened  and  the 
teaching  load  someAvhat  reduced. 

The  contribution  Avhich  the  normal  college  is  making  to  the  supply 
of  trained  teachers  for  the  State  is  wholly  inadequate,  and  so  far 
as  the  rural  schools  are  concerned,  scarcely  sufficient  to  exert  an  ap- 
pi’eciable  influence.  Many  students  who  receive  their  training  in 
Arkansas  find  better  opportunities  for  service  and  much  better 
remuneration  in  other  States. 

A  plan  should  be  adopted  looking  toward  raising  the  standards 
and  improving  the  machinery  for  certification  of  teachers. 

ADDITIONAL  FACILITIES. 

If  provision  is  made  for  the  professional  preparation  of  teachers 
in  Arkansas  on  a  scale  Avhich  is  clearly  needed,  it  Avill  be  impossible 
for  the  institution  at  ConAvay  to  meet  more  than  a  fraction  of  the 
demand.  It  seems  clear  that  the  establishment  of  additional  normal 
schools  is  imperative  in  addition  to  the  substantial  expansion  of  the 
present  school  at  ConAvay. 

In  vieAv  of  the  inadequacy  of  teacher-training  facilities  in  the 
State  and  of  the  immediate  need  for  more  and  better  trained  teach- 
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ers,  we  recommend  the  organization  of  strong  normal  departments 
in  the  four  district  agricultural  schools  for  the  training  of  rural 
teachers.  Moreover,  we  recommend  the  development  and  extension 
of  the  plan  to  conduct  summer  normal  classes  at  these  schools  during 
vacation  months. 

EDUCATIONAL  LEADERSHIP. 

A  State  board  of  education,  to  be  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  the  secondary  and  elementary  schools  of  the  State. 

The  State  board  should  consist  of  nonprofessional  representatives 
of  the  people. 

The  State  board  of  education  should  also  appoint  the  commissioner 
of  education. 

In  order  to  promote  coordination  o*f  the  activities  of  all  parts  of 
the  educational  system,  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  should  be  the  secretary  ex  officio,  without  vote,  of  both  the  State 
board  of  education  and  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  university. 

Provide  an  enlarged  State  department  of  education.  This  will 
enable  it  to  dispense  entirely  with  aid  from  private  sources. 

STA'J’E  DEI'ARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  reorganized  State  department  of  education  should  be  clothed 
with  authority  and  influence,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  set¬ 
ting  in  motion  and  directing  a  10-year  program  of  public  education 
in  Arkansas  along  lines  suggested  in  this  report. 

The  State  system  of  education  should  provide  specifically  for — 

{a)  Unification  of  general  control. 

{!))  Determination  of  the  objectives  of  the  State  system  and  pro¬ 
gram  of  education. 

(c)  Definition  of  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  State  system  of  education. 

{d)  Coordination  of  the  activities  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
system. 

{e)  Determination  of  the  minimum  standards  which  shall  prevail 
from  time  to  time. 

(/)  Adequate  financial  support. 

(g)  Preparation  of  an  annual  budget. 

(A)  Selection,  training,  and  certification  of  personnel. 

[i)  Progressive  development  of  education  in  the  State. 

(j)  Continuous  study  and  advocacy  of  needed  educational  legis¬ 
lation. 

(A)  Publicity  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  people  informed 
as  to  the  achievements,  objectives,  and  needs  of  the  schools. 
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The  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  should  be  sur¬ 
rounded  Avith  a  staff  of  experts  and  assistants  commensurate  with 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  to  be  discharged. 

RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

While  the  Avhole  problem  of  public  education  deeply  engages  the 
mind  of  the  commission,  believe  the  first  concern  of  the  State 
should  be  its  rural  children.  If  no  other  motive  were  present,  self- 
interest  Avould  dictate  this  position.  The  population  of  Arkansas 
is  83  per  cent  rural,  according  to  GoA^ernment  statistics.  Approxi¬ 
mately  72  per  cent  of  the  population  actually  live  on  farms. 

In  any  consideration  of  the  facilities  of  the  State  those  furnished 
the  children  in  rural  communities  are  of  special  importance.  In 
the  hands  of  these  children  rest  the  future  of  the  State  in  wealth 
and  importance,  in  citizenship  and  culture. 

Since  agriculture  is  and  will  long  remain  the  occupation  and 
source  of  Avealth  of  a  large  part  of  the  people  of  Arkansas,  the 
schools  should  assume  the  responsibility  of  educating  young  men 
and  women  who  will  intelligently  develop  its  agricultural  resources 
and  build  up  a  progressive  farm  population. 

As  the  provision  of  a  Commonwealth  for  the  training  of  its 
future  citizens,  the  rural  schools  of  Arkansas  constitute  a  A^eritable 
tragedy. 

The  commission  believes  that,  in  addition  to  the  general  remedies 
already  proposed,  relief  lies  in  the  direction  of  a  program  of  rural 
consolidation  far  exceeding  anything  heretofore  attempted  and  in 
the  establishment  of  rural  high  schools  at  strategic  points.  Such 
a  program  should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  State  board  of 
education  and  financed  in  part  by  the  State. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

Arkansas  sends  less  than  one-half  as  many  of  her  youth  to  high 
school  as  the  average  for  the  United  States. 

More  than  500  high  schools  are  maintained,  but  many  of  these 
are  accomplishing  A^ery  little;  more  than  340  schools  average  feAver 
than  16  pupils  per  school,  Avith  inadequate  teaching  staffs  and  meager 
equipment. 

General  inequalities  of  opportunity  exist  in  various  parts  of  the 
State.  One  county  sends  to  high  school  less  than  one-twentieth  as 
many  of  her  youth  of  high-school  age  as  another  county.  Only  14 
per  cent  of  the  youth  of  high-school  age  in  Arkansas  are  enrolled  in 
high  school,  and  only  one-half  of  the  counties  send  as  many  as  11 
per  cent. 
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To  reach  average  conditions,  Arkansas  must  add  more  than  2^,000 
pupils  to  her  high  schools.  The  survey  outlines  a  10  years’  pro¬ 
gram  to  accomplish  this,  providing  for  at  least  60  high  schools 
offering  special  courses  in  agriculture  and  home  making,  six  new 
schools  to  be  established  each  year  for  10  years,  and  a  parallel 
development  of  existing  high  schools. 

In  establishing  these  schools,  it  should  be  the  guiding  principle 
of  the  State  board  of  education  to  place  them  in  reach  of  the  largest 
possible  number  of  rural  boys  and  girls. 

OTHER  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  commission  approves,  with  only  minor  reservations,  the 
recommendations  of  the  staff  as  set  forth  in  chapter  8,  “Urban  and 
Village  Schools,”  chapter  10,  “Public  Schools  for  Negroes,”  and 
Appendix  A,  “  An  Alternative  Plan  for  the  Future  of  the  District 
Agricultural  Schools.” 

CONCLUSION. 

The  members  of  the  commission,  as  representatives  of  the  citizen¬ 
ship  of  the  State,  desire  to  express  to  you  their  appreciation  for  the 
signal  contribution  you  have  made  and  are  making  to  promote  bet¬ 
ter  schools  for  all  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  open 
doors  of  educational  opportunity  to  the  poorest  boy  and  girl  in  the 
remotest  rural  district  of  Arkansas.  Your  program  is  constructive, 
your  policies  frank,  and  your  attitude  unbiased.  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  serve  as  a  commission  when  such  an  opportunity  for 
constructive  work  has  been  presented. 

W.  B.  Mann,  Chairman^ 

J.  J.  Harrison,  Secretary^ 

G.  W.  Donaghey, 

Jno.  G.  Rossman, 

Mrs.  Minnie  U.  Rutherford- Fuller, 

Oormnittee  on  Drafting, 

Little  Rock,  Ark,,  November  28^  1922. 
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PART  I.  DIGEST  OF  THE  GENERAL  REPORT. 


Chapter  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 


At  the  request  of  the  State  department  of  education  the  Bureau  of 
Education  made  a  study  of  conditions  in  higher  educational  institu¬ 
tions  in  Arkansas  during  the  winter  of  1920-21  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  the  formulation  of  standards,  particularly  in  relation  to 
the  preparation  of  teachers.  Subsequently,  the  bureau  made  a  study 
of  the  State  university  and  the  Branch  Normal  and  Industrial 
School. 


Shortly  after  the  reports  of  these  surveys  were  presented.  Gov. 
Thomas  C.  McKae  determined  to  bring  about  if  possible  a  compre¬ 
hensive  survey  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  appointed  the 
following  Honorary  Educational  Commission  in  September,  1921 : 


W.  B.  Mann,  Chairman,  Marianna. 
W.  V.  Tompkins,  Prescott. 

G.  W.  Donaghey,  Little  Rock. 

John  D.  Eldridge,  Gregory. 

Hamp  Williams,  Hot  Springs. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Dale,  Texarkana. 

J.  R.  Hamlen,  Little  Rock. 

W.  E.  Green,  Pine  Bluff. 

John  G.  Rossman,  Port  Smith. 

S.  C.  Alexander,  Pine  Bluff. 

Mark  Valentine,  Scotts. 

Ray  McLester,  Heber  Springs. 

Mrs.  Minnie  U.  Rutherford-Fuller, 
Magazine. 

.James  J.  Harrison,  E: 


Mrs.  J.  R.  Wilson,  Warren. 
Mrs.  Max  Layne,  Helena. 

Mrs.  H.  Ed  Olive,  Little  Rock. 
Stephen  Brundridge,  Searcy. 
Clay  Sloan,  Black  Rock. 

E.  W.  Gates,  Crossett. 

Plerbert  Pryor,  Rector. 

H.  C.  McKinney,  El  Dorado. 

J.  Q.  Wolf,  Batesville. 

Alfred  Kahn,  Little  Rock. 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Moore,  jr.,  Osceola. 
Mrs.  Frank  Peel,  Bentonville. 
C.  A.  Darland,  Port  Smith. 

Dr.  G.  L.  Sands,  Charleston, 
ve  Secretary,  Little  Rock. 


The  commission  was  directed  to  cause  to  be  made  a  careful  study 
of  public  education  in  Arkansas,  and  to  “  report  to  me  as  soon  as 
practicable  how  the  present  organization,  administration,  super¬ 
vision,  equipment,  and  revenues  can  be  improved  and  developed  so  as 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  future.”  On  October  11,  Secretary  Harri¬ 
son  transmitted  the  formal  invitation  of  the  commission  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  to  make  the  suiwejq  the  commission 
agreeing  to  raise  a  minimum  of  $10,000  for  expenses. 
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On  October  17  the  Commissioner  of  Education  accepted  the  invi¬ 
tation,  and  on  October  26  and  27  the  director  of  the  survey  conferred 
in  Little  Eock  with  Governor  McEae,  the  members  of  the  commis¬ 
sion,  and  representatives  of  the  State  department  of  education  and 
county  and  city  superintendents  of  schools  and  of  the  institutions 
to  be  studied.  On  November  1  the  personnel  of  the  survey  staff  was 
announced,  and  the  field  work  began  on  November  15. 

Approximately  275  da3^s  were  devoted  to  field  work  by  the  16 
members  of  the  survey  staff,  most  of  the  visiting  being  done  during 
November  and  December,  1921.  Schools  were  visited  in  50  of  the 
75  counties  of  the  State,  as  follows: 


Number  of  counties.  Number  of  members  of  staff  visiting. 

2 _  8 

1 _  7 

4  _  4 

5  _  3 

10 _  2 

28 _  1 

Total  numbers  of  counties  visited,  50 ;  aggregate  number  of  visits,  at  least  102. 


THE  SURVEY  BUDGET. 


The  principal  items  of  expenditure  in  connection  with  the  survey 
to  date — October  6,  1922 — -maj^  be  summarized  as  follows : 


Transportation  and  subsistence  of  16  members  of  staff _ $3,  089.  05 

Honoraria  of  9  members  of  the  staff  not  connected  with  U.  S. 

Bureau  of  Education _  4,  264.  00 

Printing  and  supplies^ -  270.  01 

Clerical  assistance -  1, 156.  97 


Total. 


8,  787.  03 


Chapter  IL 

ARKANSAS— TOPOGRAPHY,  CLIMATIC  CONDITIONS,  HIS¬ 
TORY,  AND  RESOURCES. 

Arkansas,  one  of  the  South  Central  States  of  the  United  States,  is 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  midway  between  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Gulf,  the  Rockies,  and  the  Alleghenies.  The 
total  land  area  is  52,525  square  miles.  Arkansas  is  particularly 
distinguished  for  its  3,000  miles  of  navigable  streams. 

The  State  is  divisible  topographically  into  uplands  and  lowlands. 
A  line  drawn  from  the  northeast  to  the  southwest  separates  the 
uplands  north  and  west  from  the  lowlands  south  and  east.  Altitudes 
range  from  150  feet  in  the  southeast  to  2,823  feet  in  the  northwest. 

Climate — The  climate  of  Arkansas,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  equable  and  salubrious.  Mild  winters  and  balmy 
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summers  are  the  rule.  The  average  annual  temperature  for  the 
State  is  60.8  degrees. 

History. — De  Soto,  the  Spanish  explorer,  discovered  the  region  of 
the  present  State  of  Arkansas  in  1541.  He  crossed  the  Mississippi 
Kiver  near  the  site  of  Helena.  It  was  next  visited  by  the  famous 
missionary  Father  Marquette  in  1673.  The  first  settlement,  how¬ 
ever,  was  made  by  the  French,  under  the  Chevalier  de  Tonti,  in 
1686,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  Fiver,  at  a  place  afterw^ards 
called  Arkansas  Post. 

By  acts  of  Congress  of  March  2,  1819,  and  April  2,  1820,  Arkansas 
was  erected  successively  into  a  Territory  of  the  firet  and  second  class. 
Its  first  Territorial  legislature  convened  at  Arkansas  Post  in  1820. 
Little  Rock  was  subsequently  made  the  capital. 

On  June  15,  1836,  the  Territory  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
State,  and  its  era  of  prosperity  was  inaugurated. 

Population. — According  to  the  Fourteenth  Census  (January  1, 
1920),  the  population  of  Arj^ansas  was  1,752,204,  which  represents 
an  increase  of  177,755,  or  11.3  per  cent,  over  the  1910  figure.  The 
average  number  of  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile  in  1920  was  33.4,  as 
against  30  in  1910  and  25  in  1900.  The  number  of  people  living 
in  rural  districts  is  1,461,707 ;  the  total  urban  population,  290,497. 
The  white  population  numbers  1,131,906;  the  black,  449,089.  The 
foreign-born  are  given  as  17,046. 

Agriculture. — The  soil  and  climatic  conditions  of  Arkansas  are 
particularly  favorable  to  agriculture.  Corn,  cotton,  ha}^  rice,  and 
wheat  are  the  State’s  leading  crops. 

Minerals — The  mineral  resources  of  Arkansas  are  extensive  and 
varied.  Arkansas  produces  70  per  cent  of  the  v/orld  supply  of 
bauxite,  the  ore  from  which  aluminum  is  made,  and  has  the  largest 
deposits  of  whetstone. 

Manufactures. — Arkansas  factories  number  5,000  and  give  employ¬ 
ment  to  50,000  persons.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  industrial 
enterprises  is  $77,162,484,  with  an  annual  expenditure  of  $24,914,702 
in  salaries  and  wages  and  $44,906,808  for  raw  materials. 


Chapter  IIL 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION  OF 

ARKANSAS. 

The  history  of  educational  legislation  in  Arkansas  prior  to  1861  is 
primarily  a  history  of  the  public  lands  which  were  granted  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  State  for  educational  purposes — namely, 
the  seminary,  saline,  and  sixteenth-section  lands. 
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By  act  of  June  23,  1836,  Congress  gave  the  general  assembly  en¬ 
tire  control  over  the  seminary  lands. 

At  the  request  of  the  assembly.  Congress,  in  1846,  gave  its  consent 
to  the  application  of  the  seminary  fund  to  the  use  of  the  common 
schools. 

The  assembly,  by  act  of  January  5,  1849,  desiring  to  change  the 
plan  of  investment,  provided  for  semiannual  distributions  to  the 
counties  on  the  basis  of  the  school  census. 

In  1866  the  auditor  reported  that  the  principal  of  notes  due  for 
seminary  lands  in  1861  was  about  $35,000.  By  act  of  March  1,  1867, 
interest  on  these  notes  was  remitted  for  the  period  between  J anuary 
1,  1862,  and  January  1,  1866. 

SALINE  FUND. 

The  saline  fund  was  created  out  of  the  sales  of  saline  lands.  The 
number  of  acres  thus  granted  was  46,080,  of  which  41,879.51  had  been 
located  up  to  1858. 

By  act  of  January  12,  1853,  it  was  provided  that  the  accruing  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  saline  fund  should  be  distributed  to  the  counties  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  school  census. 

In  the  auditor’s  report  for  1884,  and  in  subsequent  reports,  the 
saline  fund  is  included  as  a  part  of  the  permanent  school  fund. 

THE  SIXTEENTH-SECTION  FUND. 

On  March  3,  1803,  Congress  extended  the  privileges  of  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  1787  to  States  in  the  Mississippi  Territory  and  thence  it 
passed  to  those  west  of  the  river. 

By  formal  act  of  January  6,  1829,  the  Territorial  authorities  were 
empowered  to  make  and  carry  into  effect  “  such  laws  and  needful 
regulations  as  they  shall  deem  most  expedient  to  protect  from  injury 
and  waste  the  sixteenth  section  in  all  townships  of  lands  in  said  Ter¬ 
ritory.  *  ❖  «  which  sections  are  reserved  for  the  support  of  j 

schools  in  each  township,”  etc. 

The  present  permanent  school  fund  has  absorbed  these  earlier 
funds. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  1836. 

The  constitution  of  1836,  under  which  Arkansas  was  admitted  to 
the  Union,  contained  provisions  for  education  and  the  encouragement 
of  scientific  and  agricultural  improvement. 

By  the  act  of  February  3,  1843,  the  legislature  created  the  Board 
of  Education  for  the  State  of  Arkansas,  which  consisted  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  the  president  of  the  senate,  the  speaker  of  the  house,  the  su¬ 
preme  judges,  and  10  members  of  the  general  assembly. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  serious  efforts  v/ere  instituted  to  carry 
out  the  act  of  1843. 
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THE  ACT  OF  1849. 

On  January  5,  1849,  the  legislature  passed  another  school  law, 
which  provided,  among  other  measures,  for  the  disposition  of  the 
seminary  and  saline  lands,  the  control  of  which  had  been  placed  in 
their  hands  by  Congress.  The  political  township  was  made  the  unit 
of  local  school  organization. 

THE  ACT  OF  1851. 

Further  legislation,  enacted  in  the  year  1851,  provided  for  a  town¬ 
ship  organization  with  county  supervision,  but  concerned  itself 
principally  with  the  administration  of  the  sixteenth  section. 

THE  ACT  OF  1853. 

The  act  of  1853  made  the  secretary  of  state,  in  addition  to  his  other 
duties,  ex  officio  commissioner  of  schools,  and  required  him  to  collect 
data  concerning  the  schools  and  the  school  fund  and  to  report  annu¬ 
ally  to  the  governor  on  their  condition. 

There  was,  as  yet,  no  taxation  for  schools. 

Subsequent  to  the  legislation  of  1853,  there  was  no  general  school 
law  passed  until  1866-67. 

FIRST  SCHOOL  TAXES. 

On  March  18,  1867,  the  members  of  the  general  assembly,  fully 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  public  education  without  public  taxation 
is  impossible  of  realization,  enacted  a  law  which  has  since  become 
in  many  respects  “  the  organic  basis  of  public  education  in  Arkansas.” 

THE  RECONSTRUCTION  REGIME,  1868-1874. 

Congress  on  March  2,  1867,  passed  what  is  generally  known  as 
the  reconstruction  act.  A  convention  assembled  in  Little  Rock,  in 
J anuary,  1868,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  act,  and  adopted  a 
new  constitution,  in  which  were  embodied  the  following  educational 
features:  (1)  The  education  of  all,  white  and  black;  (2)  a  per¬ 
manent  school  fund;  (3)  a  general  State  tax  for  education;  (4)  a 
poll  tax  of  $1  for  public  schools;  (5)  the  principle  of  local  taxation 
to  supplement  general  funds. 

One  of  the  fundamental  acts  of  the  reconstruction  regime  was 
the  establishment  of  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
as  a  separate  State  officer.  Reconstruction  in  Arkansas  practically 
ended  on  May  14,  1874.  A  constitution  was  adopted  on  October 
30,  1874,  and  has  since  remained  the  organic  law  of  the  State. 
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The  following  measures  were  fixed  in  the  organic  act:  (1)  A 
mandate  to  educate  all  the  children  of  the  State,  and  (2)  the  inviola¬ 
bility  of  the  school  funds. 

LEGISLATION  UNDER  THE  NEW  CONSTITUTION. 

An  act  of  December  7,  1875,  repealed  and  to  a  great  extent  re¬ 
enacted  the  legislation  of  April  23,  1873. 

The  office  of  the  State  superintendent  was  retained  under  this 
law ;  the  county  superintendent  was  superseded  by  a  county  examiner 
and  the  district  trustee  by  three  district  directors.  Revenue  was 
provided  for  (1)  by  a  general  tax  of  2  mills  on  the  property  of  the 
State,  to  be  distributed  by  the  State  superintendent  to  school  dis¬ 
tricts  according  to  the  total  number  of  children  beween  the  ages 
of  6  and  21 ;  (2)  by  a  poll  tax  of  $1  on  each  male  citizen  over  21  years 
of  age,  to  be  distributed  by  the  county  judge  to  the  school  districts 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  polls  in  each;  (3)  by  a  local  district 
tax  not  exceeding  5  mills  on  the  dollar,  to  be  determined  as  to  amount 
b}^  the  electors  of  each  district  each  year. 

THE  PRESENT  ERA. 

In  the  year  1899  a  permissive  law  was  passed  providing  for  county 
uniformity  in  textbooks.  A  State  course  of  study  w^as  inaugurated 
by  the  legislature  of  1903,  and  the  law  for  examining  and  licensing 
teachers  was  improved.  The  assembly  on  March  2,  1905,  submitted 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  the  people  on  the  question  of  modi¬ 
fying  the  limitation  on  the  voting  of  school  taxes.  The  vote,  taken 
in  September,  1906,  favored  the  amendment.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  amendment,  an  act  of  April  17,  1907,  raised 
the  limit  of  taxation  for  the  State  from  2  to  3  mills  and  for  the  dis¬ 
tricts  from  5  to  7  mills. 

The  legislature  on  May  14,  1907,  made  an  initial  appropriation  of 
$15,000  for  a  normal  school,  to  be  located  at  Conway,  in  Faulkner 
(bounty. 

The  general  assembly  of  1911  passed  a  number  of  constructive 
educational  laws,  embracing  compulsor}^  attendance,  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  high  schools,  a  State  board  of  education,  and  consolidation  of 
schools. 

In  the  same  year  (1911)  a  State  board  of  education  was  created, 
composed  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  one 
member  from  each  congressional  district  to  be  appointed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor.  The  powers  and  duties  of  this  board  embraced  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  investment  of  the  permanent  school  fund,  the  recovery  by 
process  of  law  of  all  moneys  due  the  fund ;  the  chartering  and  regu¬ 
lation  of  all  educational  institutions,  and,  if  need  be,  the  revocation 
of  such  charters ;  the  granting  of  State  licenses  to  teach ;  and  general 
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supervision  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State— elementary,  graded, 
and  high.  But  the  board  was  not  given  control  of  textbooks. 

An  important  act  of  1911  was  that  which  made  especial  provision 
for  high  schools.  A  State  high -school  board  was  provided,  composed 
of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arkansas,  and  a  city-school  superintendent  or  high-school 
principal,  to  be  chosen  by  the  governor. 

The  board  created  by  this  act,  which  was  approved  May  30,  1911, 
was  displaced  b}^  the  State  board  of  education  created  by  the  act  ap¬ 
proved  two  days  later. 

EXISTING  ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION. 

The  composition,  organization,  and  functions  of  the  State  board 
of  education  remain  substantially  as  iixed  by  act  of  June  1,  1911, 
under  which  the  board  was  created,  though  its  functions  have  been 
somewdiat  enlarged  by  subsequent  legislatures. 

Some  important  functions  which  have  not  been  vested  in  the  State 
board  are  the  administration  of  the  institutions  for  the  blind  and  the 
deaf  and  similar  State  schools,  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of 
textbooks,  and  the  direction  of  the  work  of  eliminating  illiteracy, 
Each  of  these  functions  is  entrusted  to  a  separate  board  or  com¬ 
mission. 

By  act  of  March  11,  1919,  Arkansas  adopted  some  features  of  the 
“  county  unit  ”  system  of  local  school  administration. 

But  probably  the  most  important  change  made  by  this  act  was  that 
in  relation  to  the  choice  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools.  It 
was  provided  that  after  January  1,  1921,  this  officer  should  be  chosen 
by  the  county  board. 

The  same  act  of  1921  provides  that  the  State  shall  pay  a  part  of  the 
salary  of  the  county  superintendent,  but  not  to  exceed  $1,500  to  any 
one  person  in  any  j^ear. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  Arkansas  levies  no 
county  tax  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools.  In  this  respect, 
with  an  exception  in  the  case  of  Texas,  Arkansas  stands  alone 
among  the  so-called  “  county  unit  States."” 

An  initiative  measure  proposing  an  amendment  to  section  3,  Arti¬ 
cle  XIV,  of  the  constitution  was  ratified  by  vote  of  the  people  on 
November  6,  1916.  It  empowered  the  legislature  to  authorize  the 
levy  of  a  district-school  tax  up  to  12  mills  on  the  dollar,  and  the 
legislature,  by  act  of  February  27,  1917,  gave  this  authority.  The 
principal  school  revenues  are  therefore  (1)  the  income  of  the  per¬ 
manent  school  fund,  (2)  a  constitutional  State  tax  which  the  legis¬ 
lature  may  fix  as  high  as  3  mills,  (3)  a  poll  tax  of  $1,  and  (4)  a 
district  tax  which  the  voters  may  fix  at  any  number  of  mills  up  to  12. 
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The  plan  of  certification  of  teachers  has  not  been  substantially 
changed  since  the  creation  of  the  State  board  of  education  in  1911. 

In  1917  Arkansas  dispensed  with  its  older  plan  of  county  uni¬ 
formity  of  textbooks  and  adopted  State-wide  uniformity. 

Compulsory  school  attendance  made  its  appearance  in  the  State  in 
1909 ;  that  year  saw  the  passage  of  the  State’s  initial  law  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Changes  in  this  law  were  made  from  time  to  time,  andfm  1917 
the  legislature  made  the  law  State  wide  in  application,  and  required 
all  children  between  7  and  15  years  of  age,  with  the  exception  of  cer¬ 
tain  exempted  classes,  to  attend  school  for  three-fourths  of  the  term 
each  ye^  The  law  was  again  revised  by  an  act  of  1921,  the  princi¬ 
pal  feature  of  this  act  being  a  strengthening  of  the  means  of  en¬ 
forcement. 


Chapter  IV. 

SCHOOL  REVENUES  AND  FINANCE. 

The  report  of  the  survey  on  this  subject  is  published  elsewhere  in 
fulfil  In  the  following  paragraphs  are  presented  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  only,  without  the  accompanying  discussion. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS- 

1.  Abolish  school  districts. 

2.  Establish  the  county  as  the  local  school  unit. 

3.  Adopt  immediately  a  10  years’  program  for  public  education  in 
Arkansas  providing  for  the  attainment,  as  minimum  standards  of 
educational  achievements,  the  average  educational  provisions  and 
achievements  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

4.  Provide  funds  necessary  to  carry  out  this  (the  third)  recom¬ 
mendation. 

5.  Remove  all  constitutional  limitations  on  State  and  local  taxa¬ 
tion. 

6.  Repeal  laws  fixing  definite  rates  of  taxation  to  be  levied  for 
support  of  education. 

7.  Provide  that  State  tax  rates  for  educational  purposes  shall  be 
fixed  biennially  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  money  required  to 
provide  adequate  funds  for  all  educational  projects  subsidized  by 
the  State. 

8.  Establish  8  months  (160  days)  as  the  minimum  school  year. 

9.  Empower  and  require  the  State  board  of  education  to  establish 
and  modify  from  time  to  time,  as  conditions  warrant,  a  scale  of  edu- 

1  See  “'hublic  School  Finance  in  Arkansas,”  by  Fletcher  Harper  S’Rnft,  Eh.  D.,  U.  S. 
F>u.  of  Educ.  Bull.,  1923,  No.  11.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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cational  and  professional  requirements  for  all  positions  in  the  public 
schools,  and  a  corresponding  salarly  scale  in  which  salaries  paid  shall 
vary  according  to  the  professional  preparation,  educational  expe¬ 
rience,  and  class  of  certificate  of  the  incumbents. 

10.  Provide  for  the  levying  of  a  county  compulsory  school  tax  of 
not  less  than  12  mills  for  the  support  of  public  education. 

11.  Empower  county  boards  of  education  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  public  education  in  addition  to  the  minimum  compulsory 
school  tax  provided  by  law  for  the  purpose  of  providing  educational 
facilities  beyond  the  minimum  requirements  fixed  by  the  State  board 
of  education  and  by  State  legislation. 

12.  Place  upon  the  State  the  responsibility  for  equalizing  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  and  opportunities  and  school-tax  burdens  throughout 
the  State. 

13.  Empower  the  State  board  of  education  to  fix  a  maximum 
county  educational  tax  rate,  the  levying  of  which  shall  entitle  a 
county  to  participate  in  the  State  equalization  fund,  if  necessary,  to 
enable  the  county  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  as  fixed  by  the 
State  board  of  education  and  by  State  legislation. 

14.  Provide  a  State  equalization  fund  to  be  apportioned  among 
those  counties  which  levy  the  maximum  educational  tax  fixed  by  the 
State  board  of  education  but  are  unable  thereby  to  produce  sufficient 
funds  to  meet  the  minimum  educational  requirements  as  fixed  by  the 
State  board  of  education  and  by  State  legislation. 

15.  Provide  a  special  State  distributable  fund,  to  be  administered 
by  the  State  board  of  education,  for  the  purpose  of  granting  aid  to 
count}^  boards  of  education  to  encourage  consolidation,  transporta¬ 
tion  of  pupils,  employment  of  supervisors,  and  other  educational 
purposes  involving  expenditures  beyond  the  minimum  requirements 
fixed  by  the  State  board  of  education  and  by  State  legislation. 

16.  Create  a  State  interim  educational  budget  commfission,  con¬ 
sisting  of  five  members  of  the  State  board  of  education  designated 
by  that  body,  three  persons  designated  by  the  State  legislature,  and 
the  governor,  ex  officio,  who  shall  serve  as  chairman.  The  duties  of 
this  commission  shall  be  to  prepare  and  recommend  to  the  next  legis¬ 
lature  an  educational  budget  covering  all  expenditures  for  public 
education  as  herein  provided. 

IT.  Provide  that  the  State  legislature  shall  at  each  biennial  session 
provide  for  such  general  State  educational  tax  as  shall  yield  sufficient 
revenue  to  cover  all  expenditures  included  in  the  budget  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  State  educational  budget  commission. 

18.  Empower  counties  to  issue  school  bonds  for  building  and 
kindred  purposes. 

19.  Require  that  at  the  time  any  school  bonds  are  issued,  either 
State  or  county,  provisions  be  made  by  the  levying  of  a  special  bond 
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tax  sufficient  to  pay  interest  on  such  bonds  and  to  retire  them  within 
a  reasonable  period  which  shall,  in  no  case,  exceed  20  years,  such 
tax  to  be  in  addition  to  taxes  provided  for  in  other  sections  of  these 
recommendations. 

20.  The  Arkansas  Educational  Commission  should  consider  the 
advisabilit}^  of  recommending  to  the  State  legislature  the  extension 
of  existing  State  taxes  on  corporations  and  on  inheritances,  and  the 
creation  of  a  State  severance  tax  and  a  State  income  tax,  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  additional  revenue  for  the  support  of  public 
education. 

21.  Abolish  present  sj^stem  of  paying  tax  collectors  commissioiLS 
on  pi'oceeds  of  taxes  and  pay  such  collectors  fixed  annual  salaries. 

22.  Provide  for  the  formulation  of  a  10  years’  building  program 
for  all  State  educational  institutions. 

23.  Provide  for  the  issuance  of  State  bonds  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  program. 

24.  The  State  legislature  should  provide  adequate  funds  for  the 
support  of  an  enlarged  State  department  of  education.  This  will 
enable  it  to  dispense  entirely  with  aid  from  private  sources. 

25.  Kepeal  those  portions  of  sections  7641  and  7642,  Digest  of 
.Laws,  relating  to  schools  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  1920,  which 

permit  a  parent  or  guardian  to  transfer  his  school  tax  to  another 
county  or  district  and  provide  instead  that  where  a  child,  with  the 
approval  of  the  county  superintendent,  is  transferred  from  the 
count}^  in  which  he  resides  to  another,  his  own  residential  county 
shall  pay  to  the  school  in  which  he  has  been  transferred  such  sum 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  for  his  tuition,  provided  that  the  tuition  paid 
shall  not  be  greater  than  the  average  net  cost  for  educating  pupils 
in  the  school  to  which  he  has  been  transferred. 

26.  Abolish  the  present  antiquated,  unfair  method  of  apportioning 
State  school  funds  on  the  school  census  basis,  and  adopt  instead  a 
modernized,  scientific  method  by  which  State  moneys  will  be  appor¬ 
tioned  by  the  State  directly  to  the  individual  positions  which  the 
State  subsidizes.  This  will  prevent  the  moneys  which  the  State 
designs  to  pay  the  salary  for  a  definite  teaching  position  in  one  school 
being  used  for  another  teaching  position  in  the  same  or  in  another 
school. 

The  method  to  be  used  in  apportioning  State  aid  will  depend  to  a 
large  extent  upon  what  proportion  of  the  total  school  costs  the 
State  pays.  |IfAhe_State  of  Arkansas  does  not  adopt  the  recom¬ 
mendations  01  this  report  and  continues  its  present  policy  of  pro¬ 
viding  only  a  small  per  cent  of  total  costs,  then  it  should  introduce 
a  method  which  will  provide  a  minimum  teachers’  salary  quota  for 
every  teaching  position  in  every  school,  the  actual  quotas  to  bo 
determined  by  the  financial  ability  of  the  community,  the  effort 
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the  community  is  making  as  indicated  by  the  rate  of  school  tax 
levied  in  proportion  to  its  wealth,  the  length  of  school  term,  and 
the  salaries  and  qualifications  of  the  teachers  employed. 

If  such  method  is  adopted  the  State  must  offer  effective  induce¬ 
ments  for  consolidation,  otherwuse  the  per  teacher  quota  system  of 
State  aid  hinders  consolidation. 

THE  PERMANENT  SCHOOL  FUND. 

A  brief  section  of  the  report  discusses  plans  for  dealing  with  the 
permanent  school  fund,  and  offers  constructive  suggestions  for  future 
policies.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  this  section  is  omitted  from  this 
digest. 

Chapter  V. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

Problems  of  organization  and  administration  of  rural  schools  and 
of  urban  and  village  schools  are  discussed  in  the  two  chapters  deal¬ 
ing  with  these  schools.  In  this  chapter  will  be  found  a  brief  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  provisions  needed  in  order  that  there  may  be  State 
leadership  and  direction  in  public  education. 

There  are  two  major  causes  of  the  backward  condition  of  public 
education  in  Arkansas:  (1)  Lack  of  financial  support,  the  remedies 
for  which  are  discussed  elsewhere,  and  (2)  lack  of  vital  and  effective 
leadership,  the  remedy  for  which  is  an  enlarged  and  strengthened 
State  department  of  education. 

Let  us  consider  first  what  are  the  functions  which  should  be  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  agency  wFich  is  charged  with  State  leadership  in 
education,  and  what  are  the  essential  features  of  the  administrative 
m-achinery  which  will  make  this  leadership  effective. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  FEATURES  OF  A  STATE  SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC 

EDUCATION. 

The  history  of  education  in  the  United  States  shows  very  clearly 
the  acceptance  of  the  theory  of  responsibility  of  the  several  States 
for  public  education  within  their  borders  and  the  development  of  the 
State  as  the  administrative  unit  in  education.  The  plans  which  have 
been  adopted  in  the  States  are  not  uniform,  however,  nor  is  there  the 
same  degree  of  centralization. 

The  various  State  systems  of  education  have  been  modified  from 
time  to  time  in  the  light  of  experience,  so  that  existing  plans  may 
be  said  to  be  the  result  of  a  process  of  evolution.  “  The  development 
of  State  oversight  and  control  has  come  gradually,  and  may  be 
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traced  in  the  State  constitutions,  the  laws,  and  the  decisions  of  che  I 
courts.”  ^ 

Arkansas  is  now  in  the  position  of  considering  what  changes,  if 
any,  to  make  in  the  State  system  of  public  education  for  the  next 
few  years,  and  has  the  opportunity  to  profit  by  her  own  experience 
and  that  of  other  States.  The  following  analysis  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  features  of  a  State  system  of  education  suggests  the  more 
important  points  which  should  be  considered : 

1.  Unification  of  general  control. — A  decision  should  be  reached 
as  to  the  extent  or  degree  of  centralization  of  control  to  be  adopted 
as  a  State  policy.  This  report  recommends  that  whatever  changes 
are  made  in  existing  arrangements  should  be  in  the  direction  of  fur¬ 
ther  centralization  of  general  control  and  unification  of  the  entire 
system  of  education. 

2.  Determination  of  objectives. — One  of  the  most  important  func¬ 
tions  of  the  agency  which  may  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  ; 
general  oversight  is  to  bring  about  some  acceptable  determination 
of  the  objectives  of  public  education. 

3.  Definition  of  functions  and  responsibilities. — Having  deter¬ 

mined  the  objectives  of  the  various  parts  of  the  system,  it  will  be 
possible  to  make  a  corresponding  assignment  of  functions  and  divi¬ 
sion  of  responsibilities.  j 

4.  C o ordination. — Coordination  of  the  activities  of  the  several  | 
parts  of  the  system  is  essential  if  consistent  progress  is  to  be  made 
toward  realization  of  the  objectives  set  up.  Such  coordination 
should  be  specifically  provided  for,  and  some  officer  or  board  should 
be  charged  with  the  duty  of  securing  it. 

5.  Determination  of  standards. — Since  the  immediate  management 

of  the  schools  is  in  the  hands  of  local  boards,  State  must  exercise 
its  function  of  general  control  through  legislative  enactments  and  | 
regulatory  promulgations.  These  take  the  form,  in  part,  of  prescrip¬ 
tions  of  minimum  standards  which  are  to  be  maintained.  These  ] 
standards  relate  to  compulsory  school  attendance,  courses  of  instruc-  j 
tion,  qualifications  and  compensation  of  teachers,  and  the  like,  j 
Upon  the  State  also  rests  the  duty  of  equalizing  educational  oppor-  j 
tunities  for  all.  ! 

6.  Adequate  financial  support. — Participation  by  the  State  in  the 
financial  support  of  public  education  is  a  necessary  corollary  of  the 
principle  of  State  control  and  the  principle  of  minimum  standards 
set  by  the  State. 

7.  Preparation  of  the  budget. — The  importance  of  having  and  liv- 
ing  up  to  a  budget  is  no  less  in  educational  affairs  than  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  other  public  and  private  business.  Furthermore,  the  prepa- 
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ration  of  a  budget  furnishes  an  additional  reason  for  a  unified  State 
system  of  education. 

8.  Selection^  training^  and  certification  of  personnel.^ — One  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  the  State  system  of  education  is  dis¬ 
charged  in  its  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  supply  of  adequately 
prepared  teachers. 

9.  Progressive  development. — It  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  an 
educational  system  for  to-day ;  definite  provision  should  be  made  for 
future  grov/th  and  development.  The  plan  of  organization  should 
look  toward  progressive  improvement  and  increasing  efficiency.  To 
this  end  effective  and  aggressive  leadership  at  the  various  levels 
should  be  definitely  provided  for. 

10.  Legislation.-^i^ontmvious  expert  study  of  the  legislative  basis 
of  the  State  educational  system  is  essential,  as  well  as  of  the  plans 
and  policies  adopted  in  other  States. 

11.  Publicity. — The  schools  belong  to  the  people,  and  provision 
should  be  made  for  keeping  them  informed  as  to  the  goals  toward 
which  the  schools  are  working,  the  progress  they  are  making,  and 
in  general  Avhat  returns  they  show  on  the  investment  which  the 
people  have  made  in  them. 

THESE  ENDS  CAN  NOT  POSSIBLY  BE  REALIZED  UNDER  EXISTING 
CONDITIONS  IN  ARKANSAS. 

The  first  serious  defect  in  the  State  administrative  plan  for 
education  is  found  in  the  large  number  of  unrelated  boards. 

(1)  The  State  board  of  education,  so  called,  which  in  reality 
exercises  no  supervision  whatever  over  the  other  boards ;  it  is 
charged  with  very  little  authority  or  jurisdiction  over  the  affairs 
of  county  or  local  district  schools ;  it  is  not  even  responsible  for  the 
selection  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  nomi¬ 
nal  head  of  the  school  system  of  the  State. 

(2)  The  board  of  trustees  for  the  State  university. 

(3)  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  normal  college. 

(4)  (5)  (6)  (7)  Four  separate  boards  of  trustees,  one  for  each 
of  the  district  agricultural  schools. 

(8)  The  State  textbook  commission,  apparently  a  purely  super¬ 
numerary  agency,  the  sole  responsibility  of  which  is  to  choose  the 
textbooks  to  be  used  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  This  should  be 
one  of  the  functions  of  the  reorganized  State  department  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

In  addition  to  these  State  boards  are  to  be  found  county  boards 
of  education  and  urban  boards  of  education,  with  no  adequate 
provision  for  coordination  and  with  indefinite  relationships  as  to 
mutual  responsibilities. 
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COMPOSITION  OF  BOARDS  FAULTY. 

Even  if  it  were  possible  to  conduct  a  system  of  education  through 
a  multiplicity  of  boards  such  as  this,  the  work  would  be  done  most 
inefficiently  because  of  the  way  in  which  certain  of  the  boards  are 
constituted.  Sound  principles  of  administration  demand  a  clear 
division  of  responsibility  between  the  board  of  trustees  and  the 
expert  executives  and  subordinates  employed  by  it. 

The  board  of  trustees  should  consist  of  representatives  of  the 
people,  the  patrons  who  are  to  be  served  by  the  schools,  and  should 
confine  its  activities  to  the  consideration  and  formulation  of  policies, 
the  selection  of  experts  to  execute  these  policies,  and  the  periodical 
inspection  of  the  work  of  its  executive  in  order  to  see  that  policies 
are  carried  out  and  the  desired  results  secured. 

A  GIGANTIC  TASK  AHEAD, 

Consider  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  improvements  which  must 
be  made.  In  order  to  bring  school  conditions  in  Arkansas  up  to 
the  average  of  the  48  States,  the  enrollment  in  high  schools  should 
be  multiplied  by  two  immediately.  If  the  value  of  school  property 
for  each  child  enrolled  is  to  be  brought  up  to  the  average  of  the  48 
States,  the  present  investment  in  Arkansas  must  be  multiplied  more 
than  threefold.  If  the  average  annual  cost  of  education  for  current 
expenses  in  Arkansas  per  pupil  enrolled  is  to  be  brought  up  to  the 
average  of  the  48  States,  it  must  be  increased  threefold  at  once;  if 
the  average  annual  cost  for  new  buildings,  sites,  etc.,  in  Arkansas 
per  pupil  enrolled  is  to  be  brought  up  to  the  average  for  the  coun¬ 
try,  it  must  be  increased  more  than  one  hundredfold  at  once. 

In  order  to  cope  with  these  extraordinary  needs,  it  is  essential  to 
provide  a  State  agency  for  the  promotion  of  education  which  shall 
be  clothed  with  much  more  real  influence  and  power  than  the  State 
department  of  education  has  enjoyed  in  the  past. 

It  has  been  impossible  for  the  State  university  or  the  State  normal 
school  to  prosper,  since  there  has  been  an  entirely  inadequate  supply 
of  high-school  graduates  to  draw  from ;  the  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  schools  have  suffered  from  the  lack  of  a  supply  of  adequately 
prepared  teachers';  every  part  of  the  educational  system  has  lan¬ 
guished  for  lack  of  adequate  financial  support,  and  also  because  it 
has  been  nobody’s  business  to  consider  the  educational  system  as  a 
whole  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  all  parts  of  the  system  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  whole. 

In  the  report  of  a  survey  of  the  University  of  Arkansas  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  dated  August  31,  1921,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  university  be  continued.  This 
question  need  not  be  reopened  by  the  present  survey. 
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This  report,  however,  recommends  that  steps  be  taken  toward  the 
miihcation  of  the  system  of  education  in  Arkansas  by  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  certain  boards  and  their  reduction  to  two,  as  follows: 

(a)  The  State  board  of  education  to  be  charged  with  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  secondary  and  elementary  schools  of  the  State,  the 
State  Normal  schools,  and  the  four  district  agricultural  schools. 
The  State  board  of  education  should  also  appoint  the  State  superin¬ 
tendent  of  public  instruction. 

(h)  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  university.  In  order  to 
promote  the  coordination  of  the  activities  of  all  parts  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  system,  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  should 
be  the  secretary  ex  officio,  without  vote,  of  both  the  State  board  of 
education  and  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  university. 

The  following  paragraphs  outline  definite  proposals  for  the  reor¬ 
ganized  State  department  of  education: 

STAFF  OF  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  salary  paid  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
or  State  commissioner  of  education,  should  be  considered  by  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  State  as  an  index  of  the  importance  of  his  responsibilities. 
The  influence  of  these  considerations  is  reflected  in  a  definite  tend¬ 
ency  toward  higher  salaries,  but  a  number  of  States  are  still  prac¬ 
ticing  a  false  and  costly  economy  in  this  matter. 

A  study  of  the  State  departments  of  education  ^  shows  that  in 
only  six  cases  in  11120  were  State  superintendents  paid  less  than 
$3,000;  13  received  $3,000  to  $3,6000;  11  received  $4,000  to  $4,600; 
9  received  $5,000;  2  received  $6,000;  2  received  $7,500;  1  received 
$8,000;  1  received  $9,000;  2  received  $10,000;  1  received  $12,000. 
The  lowest  salary  paid  was  $2,000,  Nebraska;  the  highest,  $12,000, 
Pennsylvania;  the  average  salary  was  $4,647.91. 

The  total  pay  roll  for  the  staff  of  the  State  department  of  edu¬ 
cation  was  less  than  $25,000  in  9  States;  in  20  States  the  amount 
was  over  $25,000  and  less  than  $50,000;  in  8  States  $50,000  to 
$75,000;  in  5  States,  $75,000  to  $100,000;  in  3  States,  $100,0^)0  to 
$200,000;  in  3  States,  over  $200,000.  The  lowest  total  pay  roll  was 
$15,750,  Nevada;  the  highest,  $822,900,  New  York;  the  average 
$72,681.16. 

To  be  consistent  with  the  general  program  outlined  by  this  report, 
the  survey  should  recommend  that  the  salary  of  the  State  superin¬ 
tendent  be  raised  from  $2,500,  as  in  1920,  to  $4,000  or  $5,000,  and  the 
total  pay  roll  for  the  department  from  $36,180  to  $72,000.  However, 
Arkansas  has  lagged  far  behind  in  the  development  of  her  schools,  in 
part  at  least  because  of  the  very  inadequate  provision  for  the  State  de¬ 
partment  of  education.  Arkansas  needs  a  much  better  equipped  de- 
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partment  of  education  even  for  the  maintenance  and  direction  of  the 
present  school  S3^stem.  If  the  State  is  to  embark  on  a  10  years’  educa¬ 
tional  program  such  as  is  outlined  in  this  report,  and  to  carry  it  out 
intelligently,  effectively,  and  economically,  the  need  for  a  far  more 
aggressive  and  potent  agency  for  leadership  is  imperative. 

The  survey  is  justified,  therefore,  in  recommending  the  provision 
of  facilities  for  the  State  department  of  education  which  are  some¬ 
what  above  average  conditions  among  the  States. 

Expansion  of  the  salary  budget  of  the  Arkansas  State  department 
of  education  to  equal  the  average  of  the  States  involves  an  increase 
from  $36,180  to  $72,680,  or  approximate!}^  100  per  cent.  The  survey 
recommends  $102,000  as  the  goal  to  be  reached  by  1925. 

PERSONNEL  OF  THE  STAFF. 

In  the  appointm.ent  of  the  commissioner  of  education  the  State 
board  of  education  should  canvass  the  entire  United  States  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  select  a  man  of  successful  experience  in  large  enterprises 
and  of  broad  vision  in  educational  affairs,  who  is  capable  of  assuming 
a  position  of  leadership  which  will  carry  the  citizens  and  the  teachers 
of  the  State  unitedly  to  the  consummation  of  the  great  task  ahead. 

For  assistant  commissioner  in  charge  of  teacher  training  should 
be  chosen  some  one  of  outstanding  achievements  in  this  field,  whose 
special  assignment  will  be  to  improve  the  qualifications  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  now  in  service  and  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  State’s 
plans  for  the  preparation  of  teachers.  It  should  be  the  function  of 
this  office  to  educate  the  citizens  of  Arkansas  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  significance  of  the  service  rendered  by  professionally  qualified 
and  devoted  teachers,  as  well  as  to  inspire  and  lead  the  teachers 
themselves. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  assistant  commissioner  in  charge  of 
school  administration  to  work  primarily  with  county  and  city  super¬ 
intendents,  principals  of  schools,  and  others  having  administrative 
responsibilities.  By  means  of  conferences  for  the  discussion  of  spe¬ 
cial  problems,  bulletins,  and  correspondence,  administrative  officers 
can  be  given  the  results  of  the  best  modern  developments,  and  sug¬ 
gestions  will  lead  to  economy  of  time  and  effort  and  the  organization 
of  more  effective  administrative  machinery. 

The  addition  of  one  assistant  in  rural  education  to  the  present  staff 
of  three  is  justified  both  by  the  importance  of  rural  education  in 
Arkansas  and  by  the  demands  of  the  proposed  program.  There 
should  be  a  supervisor  of  elementary  education,  as  well  as  a  super¬ 
visor  of  secondary  education,  in  order  to  insure  continuous  study  of 
these  special  problems  and  to  provide  authoritative  sources  of  in¬ 
spiration  and  guidance  in  these  important  phases  of  education. 

The  division  of  vocational  education  should  be  reorganized  by  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  State  director  of  vocational  education,  with  a  staff  con- 
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sisting  of  supervisors  of  agricultural  education,  trades  and  industries, 
manual  arts,  and  home  economics,  respectively.  With  increases  in 
salary,  and  change  of  one  title,  three  positions  are  recommended  for 
1923,  the  other  two  to  be  added  in  1925. 

The  director  of  educational  measurements  and  research  should  un¬ 
dertake  the  reorganization  of  the  educational  statistics  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  including  data  on  school  costs,  revenues,  enrollment,  attendance, 
and  the  like.  As  rapidly  as  the  necessar}^  assistants  can  be  provided, 
this  division  should  also  include  a  study  of  educational  legislation, 
and  should  prepare  to  assume  State  leadership  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cationad  and  psychological  tests  and  measurements.  The  director 
of  educational  research  should  be  responsible  for  coordinating  the 
work  of  the  director  of  physical  education  and  the  specialist  in  school 
buildings  and  grounds  with  the  work  of  his  own  division. 

The  director  of  physical  education  should  have  charge  of  all 
activities  relating  to  the  promotion  of  physical  education,  school 
hygiene  and  sanitation,  and  health  education. 

The  specialist  in  school  buildings  and  grounds  should  have  had 
successful  experience  in  designing  and  planning  school  buildings  and 
should  have  thorough  knowledge  of  construction  and  of  the  various 
kinds  of  school  equipment.  The  division  should  prepare  and  dis¬ 
tribute  plans  of  buildings  and  grounds  for  the  use  of  local  school 
boards  on  request,  and  should  be  prepared  to  offer  suggestions  con¬ 
cerning  equipment  and  maintenance. 

The  importance  of  the  problem  of  education  for  negroes  in  Arkan¬ 
sas  should  be  recognized  by  the  appointment  of  a  director  who,  by 
reason  of  his  special  training,  experience,  and  qualifications  for  this 
work,  will  command  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  people  of 
both  races.  The  white  people  of  Arkansas  have,  in  fact,  at  least  as 
much  at  stake  as  the  negroes  in  any  decision  as  to  what  educational 
opportunities  shall  be  provided  for  the  latter. 

In  common  with  many  other  offices,  the  department  of  education 
is  inadequately  provided  with  clerical  assistance.  The  additions 
suggested  will  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  and  make  pos¬ 
sible  more  complete  utilization  of  the  expert  knowledge  and  abilities 
represented  by  the  staff. 

Chapter  VI. 

THE  TEACHERS. 

Even  if  school  buildings,  grounds,  and  equipment  are  all  that  can 
be  desired,  it  is  impossible  to  have  good  schools  without  capable 
teachers.  The  demands  of  the  modern  school  call  for  teachers  who 
34670°— 23 - 3 
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are  physically  qualified  to  stand  the  strain  of  exacting  classroom 
work,  who  come  from  homes  of  refinement  and  culture  in  which 
the  needs  as  well  as  the  ideals  of  public  education  are  fully  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  who  have  the  requisite  maturity,  general  education,  and 
professional  preparation  to  cope  with  the  intricate  problems  of  child 
development,  school  organization  and  management,  and  courses  of 
study. 

That  the  school-teachers  of  Arkansas,  as  a  body,  meet  some  of 
these  requirements  is  clear  to  any  observer  and  is  demonstrated  by 
the  data  presented. 

The  teaching  staff  is  composed  of  persons  of  maturity  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Five-eighths  of  the  teachers  reporting,  62.8  per  cent,  have  ^ 
taught  school  three  years  or  more.  However,  most  of  this  expe¬ 
rience  has  been  obtained  in  Arkansas,  and  more  than  60  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  had  been  in  their  present  positions  less  than  one  year 
at  the  time  of  reporting  to  the  survey. 

An  examination  of  the  data  on  education  and  training  of  teach¬ 
ers  discloses  at  once  one  of  the  fundamental  reasons  why  public 
education  in  Arkansas  has  lagged  so  far  behind  conditions  in  other 
States. 

I  ^Standards  of  professional  preparation  which  are  coming  to  be 
more  or  less  definitely  recognized  provide  that  elementary-school 
teachers  should  have  not  less  than  two  years  of  normal-school  train¬ 
ing,  based  on  graduation  from  a  four-year  high  school;  high-school 
teachers  should  have  not  less  than  four  years  of  normal-school,  col¬ 
lege,  or  university  training,  which  should  include  professional  courses 
in  secondary  education,  based  on  graduation  from  a  four-year  high 
schooL^uperintendents,  principals,  and  supervisors  should  have  not 
less  than  the  training  expected  of  the  teachers  under  them  and  from 
one  to  three  years  of  additional  study,  including  special  stud}^  of 
problems  of  organization,  administration,  and  supervision. 

In  Arkansas  only  about  one-half  of  those  occupying  supervisory 
positions  have  had  four  years  of  high  school;  60  per  cent  have  had 
no  normal-school  training,  and  50  per  cent  have  no  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  training,  except  in  summer  sessions ;  less  than  one-third  have 
had  the  minimum  amount  of  preparation  expected  of  high-school 
teachers — graduation  from  college. 

The  teachers  as  a  group  are  lacking  in  both  general  education  and 
professional  preparation  for  their  work.  Less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  teachers  in  places  under  200  population  have  had  four  years  of 
high  school,  and  less  than  one-half  of  those  in  the  larger  commu¬ 
nities.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  former  group  and  70  per  cent  of 
the  latter  had  no  normal-school  training  of  any  kind,  not  even  in  | 
summer  sessions,  before  beginning  their  careers  as  teachers.  i 
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Some  encouragement  is  to  be  found  in  the  substantial  numbers  in 
all  of  these  groups  who  have  sought  further  education  and  profes¬ 
sional  training  since  they  began  teaching,  but  obviously  the  task 
remains  of  stirring  up  the  ambitions  of  many  others  in  this  regard. 

DIVIDED  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  BACKWARD  CONDITIONS. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  while  a  certain  amount  of  criticism  properly 
attaches  to  many  individuals  who  have  been  content  to  remain  in 
teaching  positions  while  making  so  little  effort  to  prepare  themselves 
for  their  exacting  duties,  the  responsibility  for  existing  conditions 
belongs  chiefly  to  boards  of  education,  school  patrons,  and  the  public 
generally,  and  in  part  to  the  lack  of  aggressive  leadership.  The 
citizens  of  Arkansas  have  not  provided  in  their  public-school  system 
conditions  which  stimulate  teachers  to  more  adequate  professional 
preparation,  and  which  adequately  reward  those  who  will  invest  the 
necessary  time  and  money  to  secure  such  preparation. 

TEACHER-TRAINING  FACILITIES- 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

In  the  spring  of  1908  the  State  legislature  passed  a  law  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  State  normal  school.  After  receiving 
bids  from  several  communities,  the  school  was  located  at  Conway, 
about  40  miles  northwest  of  Little  Hock.  The  school  is  therefore 
fairly  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  State  which  possess  railway 
facilities. 

THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

The  board  of  trustees  is  composed  of  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  the  State  auditor,  the  State  treasurer,  and  four 
other  persons  appointed  bj^  the  governor  for  terms  of  four  years 
each.  The  State  superintendent  is  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  board. 
The  board  has  the  usual  powers  for  the  conduct  of  the  school. 

It  must  be  apparent  at  first  sight  that  neither  the  State  auditor 
nor  the  State  treasurer  is  by  virtue  of  his  office  interested  in  anything 
but  the  routine  financial  administration  of  the  school. 

Since  there  are  also  separate  boaieis  for  each  of  the  four  district 
agricultural  schools,  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  have  a  surplus  of  boards  which  are  practically  useless  from 
an  educational  point  of  view  and  which  serve  chiefly  to  rally  friends 
in  and  out  of  the  legislature  for  appropriations  for  their  respective 
institutions.  In  such  an  arrangement  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
coordination  of  eflort,  elimination  of  unnecessary  and  useless  dupli¬ 
cation,  or  the  formation  of  State  educational  policy.  The  present 
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normal-school  board  should  be  abolished  and  its  functions  added  to 
the  State  board  of  education,  with  some  arrangement  for  annual 
conferences  between  representatives  of  the  State  board  of  education 
and  the  university  board,  in  order  to  eliminate  useless  duplication 
of  effort  and  to  prommte  harmonious  action  between  the  university 
and  the  normal  school. 

THE  EQUIPAIENT. 


The  equipment  of  the  normal  school  is  totally  inadequate  for 
superior  work. 


THE  FACULTY. 


There  are  23  members  of  the  faculty  giving  all  or  practically  all 
of  their  time  to  instruction  in  the  secondary  or  collegiate  work  done 
by  the  school.  Of  this  number  16  have  graduated  from  higher  in¬ 
stitutions  of  good  rank  or  have  secured  a  master’s  degree  from  repu¬ 
table  graduate  schools. 

The  teaching  experience  of  practically  all  the  members  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  is  quite  adequate.  Only  four  have  had  3  3^ears  or  less  of  teach¬ 
ing  experience.  The  average  is  about  12  years  and  the  median  about 
10  years. 

The  teaching  loads  are  in  general  excessive. 

The  average  number  of  hours  of  teaching  is  18.  Twelve  of  the  23 
members  of  the  faculty  teach  18  or  more  periods. 

The  size  of  the  classes  is  not  excessive.  Ninety-four  of  the  106 
contain  30  or  fewer  students. 

SALARIES. 


Up  to  this  time  the  school  has  undoubtedly  suffered  from  the  fact 
that  the  best  prepared  teachers  and  supervisors  have  ordinarily  pre¬ 
ferred  to  accept  positions  in  other  States  where  opportunities  and 
teaching  facilities  were  better.  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
standard  of  the  salaries  at  the  normal  school  should  be  raised  from 
10  to  15  per  cent  and  that  considerable  care  should  be  exercised  in 
securing  better  prepared  and  more  efficient  members  of  the  faculty. 

STUDENTS. 

The  free-scholarship  provision  of  the  State  law,  linked  as  it  is 
with  the  requirement  of  students  to  teach  in  the  State  after  gradua¬ 
tion,  is  a  dead  letter.  There  is  no  present  danger  that  the  normal 
school  will  be  overrun  with  students.  Indeed,  the  only  present  con¬ 
cern  should  be  whether  the  school  is  turning  out  one-tenth  as  many 
graduates  as  are  needed  in  the  Arkansas  schools. 
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The  requirement  of  graduates  to  teach  two  years  in  the  schools  of 
Arkansas  deserves  but  little  more  consideration.  Not  a  dollar  has 
been  collected  from  persons  failing  to  comply  with  the  plain  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  law. 

It  is  clear  that  as  a  means  of  drawing  graduates  into  the  teaching 
professions  of  the  State  it  has  so  far  exerted  a  negligible  influence. 
Indeed,  no  provision  of  this  kind  can  compare  in  drawing  power  to 
the  payment  of  such  teachers’  salaries  as  are  adequate  to  induce 
graduates  to  enter  that  profession.  For  this  reason  the  commission 
recommends  the  abolition  of  the  entire  scholarship  system,  including 
the  pledge  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  State. 

The  evaluation  of  entrance  records  is  extremely  unsatisfactory. 
In  fact  there  is  practically  no  attempt  at  doing  this  work  at  the  time 
students  enter  the  normal  school. 

Such  a  lax,  unbusinesslike  way  of  admitting  students  deserves  the 
severest  condemnation.  There  can  be  no  adequate  guaranty  of  the 
quality  of  work  done  by  students  unless  the  official  record  of  their 
previous  training  is  known  by  officials  and  faculty. 

NEED  FOR  MORE  TEACHER-TRAINING  FACILITIES. 

Of  all  the  States  in  the  Union  which  maintain  separate  teacher- 
training  institutions,  Arkansas  ranks  next  to  last  in  normal-school 
students  per  unit  of  population  and  at  the  very  foot  of  the  list  in 
the  proportion  of  students  who  are  trained  in  the  State  in  which  they 
reside. 

Arkansas  has  scarcely  made  a  beginning  at  inducing  her  residents 
to  train  for  the  teaching  profession,  and  more  than  three-fourths  of 
those  who  are  taking  training  above  high-school  grade  resort  to  in¬ 
stitutions  in  neighboring  States  for  their  training. 

RURAL-SCHOOL  NEEDS  NEGLECTED. 

No  trustworthy  comparisons  for  the  two  years  can  be  made  with¬ 
out  complete  figures  for  the  current  year,  but  certain  conclusions  are 
perfectly  evident.  In  the  first  place,  the  normal  school  is  training  a 
negligible  number  of  students  for  the  rural  schools. 

Perhaps  so  long  as  rural  and  village  school  teaching  in  Arkansas 
is  no  more  attractive  than  it  is  at  present  those  persons  who  have 
sufficient  initiative  to  want  four  years  of  teacher-training  work 
above  high  school  will  naturally  seek  positions  in  the  secondary 
schools.  Nevertheless,  with  the  university  preparing  students  for 
the  secondary  schools  in  teacher  training  which  in  every  way  is 
superior  to  that  which  for  some  years  can  be  attempted  at  the  nor¬ 
mal  school,  and  with  a  number  of  privately  supported  colleges  in 
the  State  sending  their  graduates  into  the  secondary  schools,  there 
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seems  every  reason  for  the  normal  school  to  confine  its  teacher¬ 
training  efforts  to  the  elementary  schools.  Evidently  it  was  this 
.field  that  the  school  was  intended  to  serve  in  the  beginning,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  leading  educational  officials  of  the  State  at  present 
realize  that  the  school  is  veering  strongly  to  the  training  of  high- 
school  teachers. 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  training  school  occupies  three  classrooms  in  what  is  known 
as  the  training-school  building  and  two  or  three  rooms  in  the  science 
building. 

The  weaknesses  of  the  training  school  are  more  apparent  than 
those  of  any  other  part  of  the  normal  school.  The  quarters  are 
wholly  inadequate,  both  in  number  of  rooms  available  and  in  their 
construction.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  there  is  al¬ 
most  no  opportunity  to  see  teaching  properly  demonstrated  by  the 
critic  teachers,  it  becomes  altogether  too  apparent  that  the  training 
school  is  as  yet  a  very  weak  agency  for  the  discharge  of  this  im¬ 
portant  function. 

OTHER  TEACHER-TRAINING  FACILITIES. 

According  to  regulations  adopted  by  the  State  board  of  education 
about  10  years  ago,  certain  high  schools  in  the  State  have  established 
teacher-training  departments  under  the  supervision  of  that  board. 
Seventeen  units  are  required  for  graduation,  three  of  which  must 
be  of  professional  character.  For  this  work  the  high  schools  receive 
from  the  State  board  a  subsidy  not  exceeding  $600  per  annum. 

The  work  in  these  teacher-training  courses,  with  perhaps  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  that  in  Little  Rock,  is  far  from  satisfactory.  There  is 
practically  no  opportunity  to  do  practice  teaching.  The  observation 
work  is  perfunctory.  The  professional  courses  are  in  every  instance 
taught  by  local  school  principals  or  administrators  who  are  very 
busy  with  other  duties.  The  classes  are  usually  small  and  lacking 
in  vitality.  On  the  whole,  their  influence  has  so  far  been  negligible, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  offer  any  possibility  of  a  satisfactory 
solution  for  adequately  training  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools, 
either  city  or  rural. 

The  need  for  additional  teacher-training  facilities  has  been  so 
apparent  that  in  1921  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
made  arrangements  with  each  of  the  four  district  agricultural  schools 
to  offer  in  the  late  spring  and  early  summer  a  six  weeks’  teacher- 
training  course. 

Although  there  was  a  little  difficulty  in  selecting  instructors  prop¬ 
erly  equipped  to  conduct  the  work  at  all  the  schools,  the  results 
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secured  during  the  six  weeks  seemed  ample  to  justify  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  these  short  courses  during  succeeding  years. 

ADDITIONAL  FACILITIES  FOR  TEACHER  TRAINING  NECESSARY. 

That  additional  facilities  for  the  proper  training  of  teachers  for 
the  schools  of  Arkansas  are  urgently  needed  there  can  not  be  the 
slightest  doubt.  It  should  be  realized,  however,  that  provision  for 
extending  the  teacher-training  facilities  of  the  State  is  predicated  on 
two  things:  (1)  The  adoption  and  enforcement  of  regulations  re¬ 
quiring  a  reasonable  but  definite  standard  of  subject  matter  and  pro¬ 
fessional  preparation  for  teaching  in  the  elementary  grades,  and 
(2)  the  raising  of  teachers’  salaries  to  such  a  point  as  will  induce  per¬ 
sons  so  prepared  to  accept  teaching  positions. 

In  view  of  the  low  requirements  in  subject  matter  and  professional 
preparation  now  in  effect  for  teachers  in  Arkansas,  it  is  obvious  that 
high  standards  can  not  be  adopted  immediately.  Moreover,  it  will 
obviously  be  necessary  to  make  a  distinction  between  white  and 
colored  schools,  respectively.  A  definite  beginning  should  be  made 
by  requiring  of  teachers  in  white  schools  two  years’  preparation 
beyond  graduation  from  elementary  school.  Thereafter  the  require¬ 
ment  should  be  raised  periodically  until  it  reaches  to  one  or  two 
years  beyond  high-school  graduation  or  the  equivalent.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  scale  of  teacher  preparation  in  white  schools  for  the  several 
years  is  recommended : 

September,  1923,  two  years  of  high-school  work  or  equivalent. 

September,  1925,  three  years  of  high-school  work  or  equivalent. 

September,  1927,  four  years  of  high-school  work  or  equivalent. 

September,  1929,  one  year  above  high-school  graduation  or  equivalent. 

September,  1932,  two  years  above  high-school  graduation  or  equivalent. 

In  all  cases  definite  and  appropriate  amounts  of  professional  sub¬ 
jects  should  be  included  in  the  curricula. 

In  order  that  a  beginning  may  be  made  toward  meeting  this  de¬ 
mand,  it  is  recommended  that  plans  be  made  immediately  to  double 
the  capacity  of  the  present  normal  school.  This  increase  in  facilities 
will  require  the  following  financial  outlay  for  buildings : 

One  training-school  building  with  12  classrooms  and  small  assem¬ 


bly  room _ $100,000 

One  auditorium  with  capacity  of  1,200,  with  gymnasium  in  base¬ 
ment  _  100, 000 

One  dormitory  for  men,  capacity  of  100 _  100, 000 

Two  dormitories  for  women,  capacity  of  100  each -  200,  000 


Total  for  new  buildings _  500,000 


The  total  annual  charge  for  maintenance  would  probably  be  in¬ 
creased  from  the  present  allowance  to  $150,000.  In  order  to  raise 
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this  sum  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  increase  the  mill  tax  from  20/100  of 
1  mill  to  25/100  of  1  mill.  It  would  also  be  necessary  to  levy  an 
additional  mill  tax  of  20/100  of  1  mill  each  year  for  four  years  to 
carry  out  the  building  program. 

Another  plan  which  offers  great  possibility  in  the  preparation  of 
rural-school  teachers  particularly  is  the  use  of  three  of  the  four 
district  agricultural  schools  as  teacher-training  centers,  as  discussed 
elsewhere  in  this  report. 

CERTIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Salary  and  length  of  term. — The  State  should  adopt  a  program 
providing  for  a  gradually  increasing  minimum  requirement  for  all 
certificates  as  to  academic  and  professional  preparation,  extending 
over  a  period  of  years,  the  ultimate  goal  contemplating  graduation 
from  a  standard  normal  school  as  the  minimum  prerequisite  for  the 
lowest  grade  of  certificate — this  goal  to  be  attained  in  1932.  The 
plan  should  include  a  salary  scale  setting  a  reasonable  minimum  by 
statute  and  leaving  the  actual  fixing  of  minimum  requirements  for 
each  grade  of  certificate  to  the  State  board  of  education.  Probably 
the  law  should  provide  that  such  action  should  be  one  of  the  annual 
duties  of  the  board. 

To  le  oxcomflished  in  1923. — The  legislative  assembly  of  1923 
should  enact  into  law  a  bill  providing  for  a  division  of  certification 
in  the  State  department,  in  which  all  certificating  powers  should  be 
centralized.  Cities  or  other  independent  districts  may  demand 
additional  qualifications,  but  should  not  reduce  the  minimum  re¬ 
quirements.  An  appropriation  should  be  made  for  the  support  of 
this  division,  which  shall  include  at  least  a  director  and  one  clerk. 

(  The  law  should  prescribe  as  a  minimum  requirement  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  tenth  grade,  and  in  addition  12  weeks  of  professional 
])reparation,  to  be  effective  after  a  definite  date,  probably  September, 
1924.  It  should  also  provide  that  the  State  board  of  education  shall 
make  regulations  concerning  the  number  and  classes  of  teaching  cer¬ 
tificates,  and  shall  fix  regulations  for  the  same,  in  addition  to  the 
minimum  prerequisites  fixed  by  law’;  that  the  board  shall  provide 
for  at  least  seven  classes  of  certificates,  with  at  least  two  grades  of 
each,  namely:  Standard  and  provisional,  depending  on  qualifica¬ 
tions  demanded.  The  classes  of  certificates  should  be  at  least  the 
following : 

1.  Certificates  in  school  administration,  to  be  ’Exacted  of  State 
and  county  superintendents. 

{a)  Standard. 

{h)  Provisional. 

2.  Certificates  in  supervision.  Exacted  of  supervisors,  {a)  and  (&). 
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3.  Principal’s  certificate. 

(1)  Elementary  schools,  (a)  and  (h), 

(2)  High  schools,  (a)  and  (h). 

4.  High-school  teachers’  certificates.  Prescribing  the  subjects  to 
be  taught,  (a)  and  (&). 

5.  Elementary  teachers’  certificates. 

(1)  Primary,  (<2)  and  (6). 

'  (2)  Intermediate,  (a)  and  (5). 

(3)  Grammar  grade,  (a)  and  (b). 

6.  Special  subject  certificates  in  kindergarten,  music,  manual 
training,  etc.,  (a)  and  (b)  for  each. 

7.  Special  rural-school  certificates,  (a)  and  (b). 

High-school  certificates  should  be  valid  in  high  schools  and  in 
grammar  grades  of  elementary  schools;  elementary-school  certifi¬ 
cates  and  rural-school  certificates  should  be  valid  in  elementary 
schools — rural  or  city;  special-subject  certificates  should  be  valid 
for  teaching  the  subject  for  which  issued  only.  Requirements  for 
elementary  teachers  of  the  different  kinds  and  special  rural-school 
certificates  should  be  equivalent  and  certificates  interchangeable; 
they  are  intended  to  represent  special  preparation  along  the  partic¬ 
ular  line  indicated. 

To  be  accomflished  in  1925. — The  statutes  should  provide  that  the 
minimum  prerequisite  be  raised  during  the  legislative  session  of  1925, 
effective  September,  1926,  to  represent  completion  of  the  eleventh 
grade  and  18  weeks  of  professional  preparation. 

To  be  accomplished  in  1927. — Prerequisite  raised  to  high-school 
graduation  plus  24  weeks  of  professional  preparation,  effective  Sep¬ 
tember,  1928. 

To  be  accomplished  in  1929. — Prerequisite  high-school  graduation 
plus  one  and  one-third  (IJ)  years  of  professional  preparation  of 
higher  grade,  effective  1930. 

To  be  accomplishedj  in  1931. — Pligh-school  graduation  plus  two 
years  of  professional  preparation  in  higher  grade,  effective  1932. 

Salary. — The  certification  law  should  be  accompanied  by  a  pro¬ 
vision  fixing  the  minimum  salary  for  those  fulfilling  the  minimum 
requirements,  and  should  provide  that  the  State  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  should  prescribe  the  minimum  salary  for  teachers  holding  each 
grade  of  certificate  set  forth  in  its  regulations,  which  salary  shall 
increase  as  requirements  increase.  There  should  be  no  discrimination 
mede  as  among  rural,  elementary,  and  high  school  teachers  except 
as  based  on  qualifications  including  successful  experience,  but  not 
on  the  type  of  work  pursued;  in  fixing  the  salaries  the  board  shall 
use  its  best  judgment  and  consider  conditions  at  the  time  as  to  cost 
of  living,  teacher  supply,  etc.,  provided  that  the  increase  prescribed 
shall  be  at  least  $50  per  year  for  each  additional  step  in  the  certifica- 
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tion  scale  as  fixed  by  the  board.  The  following  minima  are  suggested 
for  consideration : 

Per  year. 


1925 — 6  months’  term -  $420 

1927 — 7  months’  term -  560 

1929 — 9  months’  term -  810 

1931 — 9  months’  term - 1,  000 


Chapter  VII. 

THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Arhansds  an  agricultural  State. — Arkansas  is  preeminently  in 
people  and  resources  a  rural  State.  If  we  except  Mississippi  and 
North  and  South  Dakota,  she  has  a  larger  percentage  of  rural  people 
than  any  other  State.  There  are  no  large  cities  and  relatively  few 
small  ones.  Eighty -three  per  cent  of  the  people  live  in  communities 
whose  population  is  2,500  or  less.  If  we  deduct  from  the  total  those 
also  who  live  in  the  301  towns  and  villages  with  less  than  2,500 
people,  we  have  remaining  72  per  cent^ — probably  a  close  approxima¬ 
tion  to  the  proportion  actually  living  on  farms. 

In  any  consideration  of  the  facilities  of  the  State,  those  furnished 
the  children  in  rural  communities  are  of  special  importance.  In  the 
hands  of  these  children  rests  the  future  of  the  State  in  wealth  and 
importance,  in  citizenship  and  culture. 

THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  AND  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

A  system  of  education  to  be  effective  must  take  hold  on  the  life  of 
the  people.  It  must  afford  an  equal  opportunity  to  all  for  the  kind 
and  degree  of  education  that  will  develop  the  native  ability  and  the 
highest  spiritual  welfare  of  each.  It  must  prepare  for  life,  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  living,  and  for  the  responsibilities  of  being  a  good  citizen. 
These  principles  are  alike  for  all.  Their  application  may  differ 
according  to  local  environment  and  special  needs.  In  Arkansas 
their  application  would  involve  certain  differences  in  the  course  of 
study  and  school  organization  in  rural  schools  to  provide  for  those 
special  needs  which  are  of  paramount  importance  in  the  development 
of  the  State  and  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

EDUCATION  FOR  THE  EFFICIENT  PURSUIT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND 

FOR  RURAL  LIFE. 

Since  agriculture  is  and  will  long  remain  the  occupation  and 
source  of  wealth  of  a  large  part  of  the  people  of  Arkansas,  the  schools 
should  assume  the  responsibility  of  educating  young  men  and  women 
who  will  intelligently  develop  its  agricultural  resources  and  build  up 
a  progressive  farm  population. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  WELFARE. 

The  importance  of  health  is  apparently  not  fully  understood  in 
Arkansas.  The  warm  climate,  the  need  for  drainage  of  its  sluggish 
streams  and  swamps,  the  prevalence  of  mosquitoes  and  other  insects 
which  abound  under  these  conditions  give  rise  to  diseases  not  preva¬ 
lent  in  other  localities.  There  is  a  high  percentage  of  adult  illit¬ 
eracy  in  the  population  and  still  more  of  the  nearly  illiterate,  all  of 
whom  have  no  training  in  proper  food  selection,  who  raise  little 
garden  truck  and  live  stock  to  furnish  variety  of  food  in  the  way 
of  vegetables,  milk  and  butter,  and  the  like.  The  whole  situation 
is  such  that  careful  consideration  of  food  values  and  health  habits 
is  essential. 

Cities  may  by  public  ordinance,  or  by  other  action  of  relatively 
few  individuals,  make  proper  provision  for  the  health  of  their 
people.  On  the  farms,  however,  sanitation  is  a  matter  of  individual 
responsibility  to  a  great  extent.  Therefore  the  schools  should  make 
adequate  provision  for  instruction  of  the  kind  needed.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  school  buildings  and  grounds  should  be  such  as  is  con¬ 
ducive  to  health  and  physical  development. 

OTHER  PHASES  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Arkansas  needs  a  new  course  of  study  which  will  meet  these  and 
other  needs  of  rural  schools.  At  present  the  majority  of  the  teachers 
in  these  schools  are  following  the  sequence  of  topics  given  in  the 
textbooks.  There  is  neither  intelligent  initiative  in  their  use  nor 
unit}^  of  procedure  among  schools  in  the  subject  matter  used  excep, 
as  different  teachers  happen  to  be  following  the  same  text  in  the 
same  desultory  way.  The  course  of  study  should  be  organized  in 
relation  to  and  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  experiences  and  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  children  for  whom  it  is  prepared.  It  should  rerognize 
modern  phases  of  education  now  apparently  almost  or  wholly 
ignored.  In  the  elementary  schools,  for  example,  music  and  litera¬ 
ture,  the  fine  and  industrial  arts,  should  be  included,  with  emphasis 
on  appreciation.  Nature  study,  elementary  agriculture,  sanitation 
and  hygiene,  industrial  work  of  the  kind  appropriate  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  environment,  dramatization,  stoiy-telling,  should  have  gen¬ 
erous  provision  in  the  course.  It  should  aim.  especially  to  be  helpful 
to  teachers  in  the  organization  of  subject  matter  and  methods  of 
teaching. 

THE  RURAL  TEACHERS;  PREPARATION,  SALARY,  AND  TENURE. 

In  considering  the  needs  of  the  State  as  to  a  teaching  staff  the  com¬ 
mittee  decided  to  base  its  judgments  and  recommendations  on  ob¬ 
servation  and  study  of  two  major  considerations — teaching  personnel 
and  the  quality  of  instruction  given. 
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No  State  can  have  a  satisfactory  school  system  until  it  makes 
ample  and  satisfactory  provision  for  preparing  and  keeping  a  staff 
of  well-trained  teachers.  Arkansas  suffers  seriously  in  respect  to 
the  kind  of  teachers  employed  in  rural  communities.  This  is  due 
in  large  part  to  the  following  reasons:  (1)  Sala.ries  are  too  low  to 
attract  young  men  and  women  of  ability  and  adequate  preparation  j 
for  teaching;  (2)  the  law  by  which  teachers  are  certificated  makes  I 
it  possible  for  candidates  to  teach  with  no  academic  or  professional  i 
preparation  bejmnd  that  received  in  the  elementary  grades;  it  does  j 
not  encourage  initial  preparation  nor  the  continuance  of  training  | 
in  service;  (3)  the  facilities  for  preparing  teachers  for  rural  schools  I 
are  entirely  insufficient.  j 

Of  the  rural  teachers  reporting  to  the  survey,  22  per  cent  have  j 
common-school  education  only ;  24  per  cent  (less  than  one-fourth  of  i 
the  total  number)  had  finished  high  school;  18  per  cent  had  some  ' 
normal  training  (from  one  to  four  years)  but  not  in  all  cases  the  i 
equivalent  of  graduation  or  two  5^ears  above  high  school;  and  13  | 

per  cent  had  some  college  work.  j 

Relatively  few  teachers  continue  their  training  after  coming  into  | 
the  service.  This  is  to  be  expected  when  requirements  for  entering  , 

the  profession  are  low.  It  appears  from  the  data  given  by  teachers  ! 

themselves  that  7  per  cent  have  completed  one  3^ear,  and  5  per  cent  j 
from  two  to  four  years  of  normal-school  work  during  their  teach¬ 
ing  experience;  42  per  cent  report  attending  summer  school  four 
weeks  or  longer. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical,  but  experience  in  other  State  indicates  i 
that  the  best  way  to  secure  an  adequate  teaching  supply  is  to  demand 
of  candidates  for  certification  gradually  increasing  academic  and 
professional  qualifications.  The  teacher  of  the  future  should  be  1 
expected  to  enter  the  service  from  the  teacher-training  institutions  j 
only.  Graduation  from  a  standard  normal  school,  giving  two  years  1, 
of  work  above  high-school  graduation  or  equivalent  preparation  and 
offering  specialized  training  for  definite  grades  and  classes  of  work, 
should  be  the  ultimate  minimum  requirement  for  elementary  j 
teachers.  ; 

There  are  13  counties  in  the  State  in  which  no  teachers  employed  ! 
in  the  rural  schools  have  training  of  standard  normal  or  college 
grade;  in  26  other  counties,  only  7  per  cent;  and  in  36  of  the  best  ' 
counties  only  22  per  cent  have  such  training.  ! 

TExlCHERS’  SALARIES. 

Very  little  need  be  said  about  the  salaries  of  rural  teachers.  No 
mathematical  genius  is  required  to  discover  why  so  few  of  them  spend 
time  and  money  on  professional  preparation. 
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Effective  remedies  are  recommended  elsewhere  in  the  report.  The. 
people  of  Arkansas  who  have  children  to  educate  should  suffer  no 
delay  in  applying  them.  This  is  the  very  crux  of  the  situation. 

LENGTH  or  TENURE  OF  RURAL  TEACHERS. 

How  long  are  the  teaching  lives  of  Arkansas  teachers,  and  how 
long  do  they  remain  in  the  same  school  ?  This  is  another  considera¬ 
tion  of  importance.  Even  superior  teachers  can  not  accomplish  good 
results  in  a  few  months. 

Nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  teachers  report  one  year  or  less  than  one 
year  of  service  in  the  schools  in  which  they  are  teaching.  The  other 
10  per  cent  report  two  years  or  more  in  the  same  school. 

This  unfortunate  tendency  of  rural  teachers  to  wander  from  one 
school  to  another  at  the  end  of  each  short  term  is  in  itself  an  almost 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  effective  school  work.  A  good  teacher  is 
worth  more  the  second  term  than  the  first.  His  value  continues  to 
increase  with  service,  at  least  for  a  reasonable  period.  No  teacher 
can  in  one  term  familiarize  himself  with  the  individual  needs  of  a 
group  of  children  or  study  the  conditions  of  the  community  in  such 
a  way  as  to  organize  the  school  work  to  meet  its  needs.  Regardless  of 
all  considerations  of  qualifications  and  ability,  constant  change  of 
teachers  results  in  a  distinct  loss  to  the  progress  of  the  children. 

PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Arkansas  has  no  adequate  facilities  for  preparing  teachers  for  rural 
schools.  If  children  in  the  city  schools  should  be  taught  by  teachers 
of  ability  and  education,  children  in  the  country  should  be  for  the 
same  reasons. 

Rural  teachers  are  isolated,  unable  to  benefit  by  the  advice  of  and 
discussion  with  others  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  work.  They  must 
teach  six  to  eight  grades,  while  city  teachers  may  specialize  in  either 
grades  or  subjects  and  have  the  assistance  of  principals  and  super¬ 
visors.  The  adverse  conditions  with  which  the  rural  teacher  must 
contend  make  demands  on  her  ability  more  rather  than  less  insistent 
in  the  rural  than  in  city  schools.  Teacher-preparing  facilities  should 
be  adequate  and  especially  fitted  to  supply  this  greater  demand. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  most  important  thing  in  any  educational  system  is  the  kind 
of  instruction  provided  for  the  pupils.  All  other  considerations  are 
secondary;  this  is  primary.  Unless  good  teaching  is  furnished,  a 
system  of  schools  must  be  considered  poor. 
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A  RATING  OF  TEACHERS  OBSERVED. 

Members  of  the  surve}^  staff  observed  and  rated  258  teachers  at 
work  in  the  rural  schools  of  IT  counties. 

The  average  or  typical  teacher  has  good  health,  is  reasonably  good 
in  her  use  of  English,  fairly  enthusiastic  and  attractive  to  the  chil¬ 
dren,  but  is  not  making  much  effort  to  interest  the  community  in  the 
work  of  the  school.  She  keeps  a  dirty  schoolroom,  badly  ventilated, 
and  does  not  adjust  window  shades  properly,  even  if  she  has  them. 
Her  pupils  are  allowed  to  slouch  badly.  She  fails  to  apply  the  things 
taught  to  the  lives  of  the  pupils  or  to  introduce  topics  or  materials 
from  the  lives  of  the  children.  Most  of  her  work  is  “  textbook  ” 
work,  and  her  pupils  are  not  much  interested  in  school  work.  There 
is  very  little  demand  that  the  pupils  think  for  themselves.  The 
teacher  does  not  know  exactly  what  she  is  trying  to  do,  nor  does  she 
thoroughly  understand  her  subject  matter.  She  fails  to  use  illus¬ 
trative  material,  even  when  such  material  is  readily  available.  Her 
pupils  are  reasonably  polite  and  industrious,  but  a  good  deal  of  time 
is  wasted  in  passing  back  and  forth  from  classes  or  playground. 

The  teachers  are  a  fine  group  of  people,  but  they  are  not  prepared 
to  do  well  the  work  they  are  attempting. 

MEASUREMENT  OF  RESULTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  best  measure  of  a  school  is  the  work  that  it  accomplishes.  The 
ability  of  children  to  do  things  they  have  been  taught  to  do  is  the  real 
test  of  the  efficiency  of  a  school  system. 

To  test  each  child  in  the  rural  schools  of  Arkansas  in  all  the  sub¬ 
jects  taught  in  school  would  require  a  great  deal  of  both  time  and 
money. 

The  arithmetic  test  was  given  to  children  in  grades  3  to  8,  inclusive. 

In  all,  3,824  pupils  were  tested,  of  whom  1,403  were  in  one-teacher 
schools  and  2,421  in  rural  schools  having  two  or  more  teachers. 

Two  very  interesting  things  are  brought  out  by  this  test: 

First,  children  in  the  same  grade  differ  greatly  in  their  ability  to 
wmrk  arithmetic  examples.  For  instance,  some  children  in  the  third 
grade  can  not  work  any  of  the  examples,  while  some  can  work  21  or 
22  examples.  The  same  kind  of  difference  exists  in  each  grade.  This 
means  that  children  of  very  different  abilities  in  arithmetic  are  put 
into  the  same  class.  This  makes  it  impossible  for  the  teacher  to  plan 
the  work  of  the  grade  so  that  it  is  difficult  enough  to  be  worth  while 
for  the  better  students,  and  at  the  same  time  easy  enough  so  that 
the  pupils  of  less  ability  can  do  the  work. 

Second,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  overlapping  of  grades  in  ability  to 
work  arithmetic  examples.  Many  of  the  seventh-grade  children 
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can  do  better  than  most  of  the  eighth  grade,  and  even  some  of  the 
third  grade  can  do  better  than  the  poorer  ones  in  the  eighth  grade. 
This  means  that  many  of  the  children  are  incorrectly  graded  for  their 
work  in  arithmetic. 

The  results  in  the  one-teacher  schools  in  Arkansas  are  poorer  than 
the  results  in  the  larger  rural  schools ;  the  larger  rural  schools  show 
poorer  results  than  the  city  schools;  the  city  schools  are  below  the 
results  in  southern  school  systems  in  general;  and  the  South,  as  a 
whole,  is  below  the  standards  for  the  entire  United  States. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  state  the  dehciencies  in  terms  of  years  of 
school  work.  The  seventh  grade  of  the  one-teacher  schools  of  Ar¬ 
kansas  is  below  the  sixth  grade  of  the  city  schools  in  arithmetical 
ability;  it  is  about  halfway  between  fifth  and  sixth  grade  achieve¬ 
ment  of  southern  schools  in  general,  and  about  halfway  between 
fourth  and  fifth  grade  standards  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  Using 
the  achievement  in  southern  school  systems  as  the  basis  of  measure¬ 
ment,  the  fifth  grade  of  the  one-teacher  schools  in  Arkansas  is  0.7 
of  a  school  year  behind,  the  sixth  grade  is  practically  a  year  behind, 
the  seventh  grade  is  a  year  and  a  half  behind,  and  the  eighth  grade  is 
1.6  years  behind. 

SPELLING. 

To  find  the  spelling  ability  of  Arkansas  rural-school  children,  lists 
of  words  were  selected  for  each  of  the  elementary-school  grades  ex¬ 
cept  the  first,  and  a  separate  list  for  the  high  school.  The  words  in 
these  lists  were  so  chosen  that  each  grade  should  make  an  average 
score  of  73  per  cent ;  that  is,  73  per  cent  of  the  words  should  be  spelled 
correctly  by  each  grade  to  equal  the  standard.  The  list  for  the  high 
school  was  so  chosen  that  the  ninth  grade  should  spell  correctly  73 
per  cent  of  the  words. 

The  results  of  these  tests  are  given  for  12,888  children  in  278  white 
schools  located  in  53  counties.  In  no  grade  does  the  average  score 
equal  the  standard.  The  sixth  grade,  which  made  the  highest  score, 
lacks  13  per  cent  of  being  standard,  and  the  second  grade,  which  made 
the  lowest  score,  lacks  26  per  cent  of  being  standard. 

SUMMARY. 

Each  of  the  three  lines  of  investigation  bearing  on  the  instruction 
given  in  the  rural  schools  of  Arkansas  indicates  that  the  situation  in 
this  respect  is  very  bad.  The  teachers  are  poorly  prepared  for  their 
work.  They  lack  fundamental  school  training  in  academic  subjects, 
and  quite  commonly  are  absolutely  without  special  training  for 
teaching. 
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Tlie  lack  of  preparation  of  these  teachers  is  evident  in  their  work. 
Personally  these  teachers  form  an  admirable  group,  but  their  work 
does  not  show  a  knowledge  of  how  to  care  for  the  physical  welfare  of 
the  pupils  in  their  charge,  of  how  to  teach,  or  of  how  to  manage  a 
school. 

The  measurement  of  the  results  of  instruction  indicates  that  the 
country  school  children  of  Arkansas  are  not  able  to  do  so  good  work 
as  children  in  corresponding  grades  in  city  schools  or  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  These  children  are  handicapped  for  life  because 
Arkansas  does  not  furnish  them  instruction  of  proper  quality  or  in 
proper  quantity. 

The  problem  of  improving  the  instruction  in  country  schools  is 
one  that  concerns  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  their  work,  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  teachers  in  their  work,  the  lengthening  of  the  school 
term,  and  the  proper  payment  of  teachers. 

THE  SCHOOL  TERM  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Data  concerning  the  school  term  are  not  kept  separatel}^  for  rural 
and  city  schools  in  the  official  reports,  therefore  exact  data  on  the 
rural  school  term  and  exact  comparisons  between  length  of  terms  in 
city  and  rural  schools  can  not  be  given.  However,  since  practically^ 
all  cities  and  towns  in  the  State  maintain  9  months’  schools,  certain 
facts  concerning  the  term  in  rural  schools  are  evident  from  the  data 
obtainable. 

Data  for  rural  schools  only  indicate  that  at  least  half  of  them 
would  be  found  to  have  school  terms  of  5  months  or  less.  Of  the  320 
schools  reporting  a  term  of  9  months  during  the  current  year,  be¬ 
tween  85  and  90  per  cent  are  urban  while  all  of  these  reporting 
terms  6  months  or  less  are  rural  schools.^ 

Reports  examined  from  the  few  counties  from  which  detailed 
figures  were  available  show  that  the  length  of  term  varies  greatly 
among  schools  within  the  county,  as  well  as  among  counties.  In 
one  county  the  average  term  was  138  days  (1920  report  of  the  State 
superintendent).  It  is  one  of  the  32  counties  in  the  State  which 
have  an  average  term  of  more  than  130  days,  or  OJ  months.  The 
county  is,  therefore,  not  a  typical  one  but  reflects  conditions  in  rural 
schools  in  a  county  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  above  the  average. 
The  table  shows  that  more  than  half  the  schools  have  a  term  5  months 
or  less  in  length,  and  that  28  schools,  or  43  per  cent  of  the  total 
number,  have  school  only  4  months  or  less  during  the  year. 
t  The  standard  term  in  the  United  States  is  180  days,  or  9  months. 
There  is  a  general  tendency  to  increase  rather  than  to  decrease  it 
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in  length.  Courses  of  study  in  Arkansas  as  well  as  in  other  States 
are  planned  with  the  idea  of  a  term  9  months  in  length.^  Children 
in  the  cities  and  tov/ns  and  in  some  rural  districts  in  this  and  other 
States  have  the  advantage  of  this  much  schooling  each  year. 

The  people  of  Arkansas  must  know  that  rural  children  can  not 
accomplish  in  3  or  4  months  at  school  per  year  the  standard  work 
of  a  grade  planned  to  be  done  in  9  months.  If  children  in  Arkansas 
who  attend  school  9  months  per  year  requii’e  8  years  to  complete 
the  elementary  grades,  then  children  of  the  same  ability  will  need 
24  years  if  the  school  term  is  3  months  in  length  to  complete  the  same 
amount  of  work.  If  these  latter  children  enter  at  the  age  of  6,  and 
go  to  school  regularly,  they  may  be  expected  to  complete  the  ele¬ 
mentary  course  at  the  age  of  30,  while  the  children  of  the  same 
abilit}^  who  attend  school  9  months  each  year  finish  the  same  course 
at  the  age  of  14  years. 

Arkansas  is  still  suffering  from  an  old  practice,  fortunately  out¬ 
grown  in  most  States,  of  dividing  the  term  into  two  sessions;  and 
from  the  still  more  disastrous  practice  of  employing  different  teach¬ 
ers  for  each  session.  Even  without  legislation  requiring  it,  the  rural 
people  of  the  State  should  put  an  end  to  this  situation  and  maintain 
onl}^  continuous  school  terms. 


SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

^  Attendance  data  for  schools  are  difficult  to  secure  in  Arkansas. 
This  is  due  in  part  to  the  general  failure  to  keep  accurate  and  com¬ 
plete  records,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  teachers’  registers  are 
turned  over  to  local  trustees  at  the  close  of  the  year  rather  than  to 
the  county  superintendents.  Consequently,  it  was  impossible  for 
'  the  survey  to  secure  definite  information  on  this  important  topic. 
A  number  of  county  superintendents  were  appealed  to  for  detailed 
information,  but  without  success. 

The  adoption  of  a  systematic  plan  for  the  collection  of  data  and 
keeping  of  records  on  all  kinds  of  school  activities  is  an  important 
function  of  school  officials  and  a  recognized  necessity  of  every  well- 
organized  system.  / 

^/  Arkansas  is  below  the  average  for  the  United  States  in  nearly  all 
items.  The  schools  fail  especially  to  enroll  in  any  adequate  num¬ 
bers  the  children  of  the  ages  usually  included  in  compulsory  at¬ 
tendance  laws — that  is,  from  7  to  15. 

While  complete  data  on  attendance  for  the  State  could  not  be 
obtained,  the  survey  was  able  to  secure  a  complete  account  of  the 
attendance  in  the  schools  of  one  county  for  the  school  year  1920-21. 

Of  the  32  schools  in  the  county,  22  have  a  term  of  60  days  or  less. 
If  all  children  enrolled  in  these  schools  attend  regularly,  they  will 
34670°— 23 - 4 
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get  about  one-third  as  much  schooling  per  year  as  they  should, 
judged  by  the  standard  term  length  for  the  United  States.  However, 
the  figures  show  that  it  is  very  common  experience  in  this  county  for 
children  to  miss  from  15  to  30  per  cent  of  the  short  term  offered. 
In  22  of  the  schools  the  average  child  attends  school  from  29  to  59 
days  only ;  in  the  remaining  10,  from  59  to  147  days.  Only  by 
accident  or  the  possession  of  superior  intelligence  or  some  other  un¬ 
usual  circumstance  is  it  possible  for  children  to  receive  an  education 
under  such  conditions. 

Observation  and  data  both  indicate  that  the  comparative  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  the  country  people  to  the  need  of  educating  the  children  and 
laxness  in  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law  are 
resulting  in  the  continuance  of  rather  than  in  the  eradication  of 
illiteracy  among  rural  people. 

THE  CHILDREN  IN  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

One  method  of  judging  of  the  efficiency  of  a  school  system  is  to  ex¬ 
amine  its  plan  of  child  accounting,  and  to  determine  the  degree  of 
success  with  which  the  pupils  are  classified  and  graded.  Are  the 
childen  properly  sorted  out  and  arranged  in  classes  according  to 
ages  and  general  scholastic  attainments? 

To  answer  this  question  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  secure  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  ages  of  children  and  the  grades  to  which  they 
are  assigned.  A  table  showing  these  facts  concerning  a  school  or  a 
school  system  is  called  an  “  age-grade  distribution.”  At  the  time 
of  the  survey  no  person  or  office  in  Arkansas  was  in  possession  of 
these  facts  for  the  State.  From  reports  submitted  by  individual 
teachers  information  is  available  for  42,584  white  pupils,  in  1,080 
schools,  located  in  places  of  200  population  or  less. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  reason  for  the  plan  of  classifying  children 
in  grades  is  that  they  can  work  together  most  profitably  and  economi¬ 
cally  in  groups  of  about  the  same  age,  ability,  and  accomplishment. 
Children  of  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  age  are  usually  alike  in 
tastes,  interests,  inclinations,  and  general  development  and  may  be 
dealt  with  by  the  teacher  in  groups  in  the  same  or  a  similar  way ;  all 
children  in  the  group  can  be  expected  to  complete  approximately  the 
same  amount  of  work  in  a  given  time.  When,  however,  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  age  become  too  great  group  work  is  not  feasible  and  can  be 
done  only  at  the  expense  of  the  individuals  who  make  up  the  class. 

In  the  rural  schools  of  Arkansas  individuals  are  found  in  the 
first  grade  ranging  in  age  all  the  way  from  4  years  to  18  years;  in 
the  fourth  grade,  from  5  years  to  21  years,  and  so  on.  Children  12 
years  of  age  are  found  in  every  grade  from  the  first  to  the  tenth,  or 
second  year  in  high  school,  inclusive.  Obviously,  if  the  work  out- 
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lined  to  be  accomplished  in  the  fourth  grade  and  the  methods  of  in¬ 
struction  to  be  employed  are  properly  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
children  of  about  9  or  10  years  of  age  who  have  already  had  three 
years  of  schooling,  then  the  work  can  not  be  of  any  real  interest  to 
youth  of,  say,  14  years  and  over,  nor  can  the  assignment  of  such 
youth  to  work  with  the  younger  children  be  associated  with  sub 
stantial  benefits  to  eitlier  group. 

Such  excessively  wide  variations  in  the  ages  of  children  in  various 
grades  indicate  that  the  schools  are  operating  under  great  disadvan¬ 
tages,  and  hence  ineffectively  and  uneconomically. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  normal  child  will  enter  school  at  6  or  Y  years 
of  age  and  complete  the  work  of  one  grade  each  year.  It  follows 
that,  under  normal  conditions,  children  6  or  7  years  of  age  will  be 
found  enrolled  in  the  first  grade;  those  7  or  8  years  of  age  in  the 
second,  and  so  on.  In  studies  of  this  sort  made  in  different  sections 
of  the  country  children  have  been  designated  as  of  normal  age  when 
the  above  conditions  are  fulfilled,  as  under  age  or  below  normal  age 
if  tliey  are  younger  than  these  ages,  and  as  over  age  or  above  normal 
age  for  tlie  grade  if  older  than  indicated. 

More  than  half  of  the  42,584  rural  children,  54.4  per  cent,  are  above 
the  normal  ages  for  the  grades  in  which  they  are  enrolled.  In  onl}^ 
5  out  of  the  12  grades  are  more  than  one-tliird  of  the  pupils  of 
normal  age  for  the  grades  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

These  figures  should  be  studied  by  ever}^  citizen  in  Arkansas,  for 
they  show  clearly  and  comprehensively  certain  very  important  facts 
about  the  rural  schools  of  the  State. 

(1)  In  the  1,080  .schools  reporting,  on  the  basis  of  3,998  children 
entering  each  3^ear.  there  should  be  approximately  24,000  pupils  in 
the  first  six  grades.  Instead,  there  are  35,882,  an  excess  of  nearly 
12,000.  This  means  that  the  schools  are  handicapped  by  a  duplica¬ 
tion  of  effort  to  the  extent  of  nearly  one-third,  due  to  the  piling  up 
of  children  in  these  grades  b}^  reason  of  failure  of  promotion. 

(2)  On  the  same  basis,  there  should  be  approximately  24,000 
pupils  in  grades  7  to  12,  inclusive.  Instead,  there  are  only  6,702, 
or  27.8  per  cent  of  the  number  that  should  be  there  if  all  children 
are  carried  through  high  school. 

(3)  It  should  be  noted  that  these  estimates  are  conservative,  since 
they  are  based  on  the  number  of  children  of  ages  6  to  10,  inclusive, 
who  are  reported  as  actually  enrolled  in  these  schools.  All  the 
evidence  available  indicated  that  these  reports  do  not  account  for 
all  the  children  of  these  ages  in  these  districts. 

No  school  s3^stem  has  yet  been  able  to  carry  100  per  cent  of  its 
children  through  high  school.  Under  present  social  conditions,  this 
probably  represents  an  ideal  impossible  of  attainment.  Nevertheless, 
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Arkansas  must  face  these  facts  and  must  determine  to  make  radical 
improvements  if  its  obligations  to  the  next  generation  are  to  be  met. 

Considering  the  group  of  rural  children  as  a  whole,  only  39  per 
cent  are  of  normal  age;  5.6  per  cent  are  under  age;  while  55.4  per 
cent  are  over  age,  or  from  one  to  five  years  above  the  normal  ages 
for  the  grades  in  which  they  are  enrolled.  If  the  data  by  grades 
are  examined,  the  conditions  are  still  more  alarming ;  the  only  grades 
in  Avhich  are  found  reasonable  percentages  of  children  of  normal  aire 
are  the  first  and  second.  The  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the 
first  grade  vdio  are  5  years  of  age  accounts  in  part  for  this  fact, 
even  though  these  children  are,  perhaps,  in  the  group  which  later, 
in  the  middle  ages,  is  most  apt  to  be  retarded.  In  the  sixth,  seventli, 
and  eighth  grades  the  tables  show  very  low  percentages  of  normal- 
age  children,  while  the  overage  group  is  particularly  large.  This 
condition  grows  more  serious  with  each  year  in  the  secondary  school. 
The  most  lamentable  phase  of  this  is  not  only  that  children  are 
over  age  and  in  most  cases  retarded,  but  that  because  they  are  over 
age  or  retarded  or  both  they  tend  to  drop  out  of  school  as  soon  as 
they  become  14, 15,  or  16  years  of  age,  in  spite  of  their  meager  educa¬ 
tion.  Few  rural  children  finish  the  elementary  school;  still  fewer 
enter  or  complete  high  school. 

RURAL  SCHOOL  CONSOLIDATION  IN  ARKANSAS. 

Arkansas  has  made  a  beginning  toward  consolidating  small  schools 
in  rural  communities.  The  “  consolidated  ”  school,  as  it  is  coming  to 
be  interpreted  in  the  minds  of  students  of  the  subject  and  in  the 
States  which  are  now  making  the  greatest  progress  in  this  direction, 
is  one  which  includes  not  only  all  the  elementary  grades  but  an 
approved  four-year  high  school.  An  adequate  taxing  unit  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  children  to  make  such  a  high  school  possible  are 
also  understood  as  requisites  of  a  standard  consolidated  school. 

Of  the  170  schools  reported,  the  majority  are  very  small  and  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  exemplifying  the  merits  and  advantages 
of  a  genuine  consolidated  school. 

Arkansas  is  a  State  in  which  further  development  of  consolidated 
schools  is  both  practicable  and  economical.  The  rural  population  is 
reasonably  concentrated,  especially  in  the  Delta  section.  In  fact, 
there  are  few  counties,  and  those  are  mostly  in  the  northern  mountain 
district,  in  which  consolidation  is  not  practicable.  In  all  of  the  coun¬ 
ties  visited  by  the  survey  country  schools  in  charge  of  one  or  two 
teachers  were  found  with  very  large  enrollments;  many  one-teacher 
schools  enrolled  60  to  100  children  and  were  located  within  a  mile 
or  tAvo  of  each  other.  The  most  cursory  observation  disclosed  numer¬ 
ous  possibilities  of  centralizing  schools  which  apparently  haA^e  so 
far  received  little  or  no  consideration. 
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Lack  of  progress  in  this  particular  is  one  of  several  indications  of 
the  need  of  strong  educational  leadership. 

RURAL  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

The  efficiency  of  any  school  or  system  of  schools  is  determined  to 
some  extent  by  the  character  of  the  school  plant. 

The  survey  staff  investigated  by  personal  visits  173  rural  school 
plants  in  19  counties  and  secured  data  from  reports  on  rural  school 
buildings  (for  white  children)  from  62  county  superintendents. 

SUMMARY. 

The  rural  school  buildings  in  Arkansas  are  very  unsatisfactory. 
In  the  main  they  are  unsightly  and  poorly  kept.  They  do  not  pro¬ 
vide  even  reasonably  well  for  the  physical  comfort  or  welfare  of  the 
children  who  are  forced  to  attend  them.  Their  lack  of  proper  toilet 
facilities  is  an  offense  against  childhood  and  against  decent  citizen¬ 
ship.  Good  teaching  in  most  of  the  rural  schools  would  be  very 
difficult,  because  of  faulty  arrangement  and  failure  to  provide  even 
such  necessary  equipment  as  good  seats,  desks,  and  blackboards. 

As  the  provision  of  a  Commonwealth  for  the  training  of  its  future 
citizens,  the  rural  schools  of  Arkansas  constitute  a  veritable  tragedy. 

COUNTY  SUPERVISION. 

Arkansas  has  adopted  a  progressive  method  of  selecting  county 
superintendents.  The  legislature  in  1919  enacted  a  law  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  this  officer  shall  be  appointed  by  a  county  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  composed  of  five  members  elected  from  the  county  at  large  for 
five-year  terms,  one  of  which  expires  each  year;  that  after  1923  the 
State  Avill  pay  $1,500  toward  the  salary  of  the  superintendent,  while 
the  county  board  may  make  any  addition  to  this  minimum  salary 
which  it  sees  fit;  and  that  the  State  board  of  education  shall  fix  a 
minimum  standard  of  qualifications  to  be  exacted  of  all  candidates 
for  the  position  of  county  superintendent.  Beginning  with  1923  the 
qualifications  will  be  graduation  from  a  normal  school  or  equivalent 
preparation,  with  gradually  increasing  educational  and  professional 
qualifications  until  the  maximum  standard  set  by  the  board  is  reached. 
All  this  is  in  line  with  the  best  practice  so  far  as  the  appointment 
of  the  county  superintendent  is  concerned. 

The  law  became  effective  in  January,  1920,  approximately  one  year 
before  the  data  referred  to  herein  were  collected  and  before  the  visits 
made  by  the  survey.  A  few  counties  had  established  the  superin¬ 
tendency  before  that  date  and  had  a  county  superintendent  elected 
by  the  people.  However,  in  the  majority  of  counties  only  county 
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examiners  had  been  provided.  They  assumed  few  duties  beyond  that 
of  conducting  teachers’  examinations.  Naturally  the  results  of  the 
new  plan  have  not  yet  been  fully  worked  out  in  many  counties. 

Among  the  accomplishments  of  the  county  superintendents  re¬ 
ported  to  or  observed  by  the  committee  the  following  are  worthy  of 
mention : 

Thirty  superintendents  have  divided  their  counties  into  sections, 
and  hold  group  meetings  of  teachers  for  discussion  and  study  of 
reading  circle  books. 

Eleven  report  the  use  of  county  libraries  by  teachers. 

Twenty-four  send  circular  letters  to  teachers  giving  suggestions 
for  improvement.  Of  these,  six  make  suggestions  on  methods  of 
teaching. 

Three  report  county  teachers’  associations.  Three  report  the  use 
of  score  cards  for  rating  teachers. 

Seven  are  making  an  eifort  to  organize  school  improvement  asso¬ 
ciations  in  all  districts. 

Six  hold  county  contests  in  athletics,  public  speaking,  club  work, 
music,  and  reading. 

Seven  hold  directors’  meetings. 

One  superintendent  requests  teachers  to  send  lesson  plans  to  the 
office;  two  prepare  examination  questions  for  promotion;  three  use 
newspapers  for  reporting  school  news;  two  encourage  teachers  to 
visit  other  classrooms. 

These  instances  show  that  some  progress  has  been  made  toward 
securing  effective  administration  and  supervision  of  rural  schools. 
The  county  boards  have  the  authority  to  employ  trained  and  expe¬ 
rienced  educators  to  fill  the  position  of  county  superintendent  and 
to  hold  them  responsible  for  getting  definite  educational  results. 
The  people  in  turn  can  and  should  hold  the  boards  responsible  for 
securing  such  superintendents.  So  far  neither  have  lived  up  to  this 
opportunity  in  the  majority  of  the  counties. 

WHAT  GOOD  LEADERSHIP  MEANS. 

A  county  system  of  schools,  well  adminstered  and  supervised — 
that  is,  with  a  capable  superintendent  in  charge — will  soon  show 
signs  of  an  aroused  public  interest  in  education.  The  physical  con¬ 
ditions  will  show  that  a  definite  plan  of  operation  is  being  followed 
in  this  respect  and  that  the  teachers  are  working  under  conditions 
which  make  good  instruction  possible. 

In  addition,  signs  of  supervision  will  be  apparent  in  the  classroom. 
The  trained,  experienced  superintendent  or  supervisor  will  organize 
the  teachers  under  his  charge  for  accomplishment  of  certain  definite 
ends. 
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NECESSITY  OF  SECURING  A  SUPERINTENDENT  OR  SUPERVISOR  OF  EXPE¬ 
RIENCE  AND  TRAINING. 

The  county  boards  of  education  have  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
serve  the  ruTal  people  of  Arkansas  by  employing  men  and  women 
of  ability,  training,  and  experience  as  county  superintendents. 
Some  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction,  but  not  enough.  If 
a  comprehensive  program  of  educational  advancement,  such  as  is 
needed  in  Arkansas,  is  to  be  carried  out  at  all,  it  must  be  done  by 
superintendents  who  are  leaders  of  the  people  and  who  stand  pre¬ 
eminent  in  their  profession. 

NEED  OF  INTENSIVE  SUPERVISION. 

Except  in  a  few  counties,  the  rural  schools  of  Arkansas  show  little 
evidence  of  effective  classroom  supervision.  Each  school,  in  most 
instances,  is  a  law  unto  itself,  free  to  be  as  bad  as  the  teacher  allows 
it  to  be  in  organization,  discipline,  methods,  and  in  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  taught.  Additional  evidence  of  the  unsystematic  and  unscien¬ 
tific  procedure  found  in  many  of  the  rural  schools  is  presented  in  the 
discussion  of  classroom  instruction  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

The  county  superintendents,  while  responsible,  are  not  wholly  to 
blame  for  this  condition.  They  have  little  real  authority  and  act 
largely  in  advisory  capacity  only.  No  supervisory  assistants  to  the 
county  superintendents  are  employed  in  any  county,  and  in  three 
only  has  the  superintendent  a  clerk.  A  county  superintendent  can 
not  alone  visit  all  of  his  widely  scattered  schools  often  enough  to 
give  teachers  practical  suggestions  on  organization  and  methods  and 
then  follow  up  his  visits  to  make  sure  they  are  properly  carried  out. 
He  has  not  only  too  many  schools  but  too  much  additional  adminis¬ 
trative  and  clerical  work  to  make  supervision  possible.  Indeed, 
satisfactory  progress  can  not  be  made  in  this  direction  until  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  supervisors  or  supervising  teachers  are  employed  in 
each  county. 

In  view  of  the  distances  to  be  traveled  to  reach  isolated  schools, 
the  conditions  of  the  roads  of  many  counties,  and  other  factors  which 
enter  to  limit  the  number  of  visits  a  supervisor  can  make  to  the  rural 
schools  under  his  direction,  it  is  evident  that  he  can  not  do  justice 
to  a  large  number  of  schools.  For  the  most  effective  work  this 
number  would  preferably  not  exceed  25;  certainly  it  ought  not  to 
exceed  35  or  40  schools.  Probably  no  step  can  be  so  easily  taken 
which  will  be  of  as  great  service  to  the  rural  schools  of  Arkansas  as 
the  employment  of  a  staff  of  well-trained  rural  supervisors. 
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Chapter  VIII. 

URBAN  AND  VILLAGE  SCHOOLS. 

In  this  chapter  the  problems  of  public  education  in  the  larger 
communities  are  considered  in  three  sections:  (1)  A  brief  presenta¬ 
tion  of  certain  data  collected,  relating  to  public  schools  in  communi¬ 
ties  having  a  population  of  200  or  over;  (2)  public  schools  in  cities 
under  10,000  population;  (3)  public  schools  in  cities  of  10,000  and 
over. 

I.  SOME  DATA  CONCERNING  URBAN  AND  VILLAGE  SCHOOLS. 

In  previous  surveys,  and  in  statistical  investigations  generally,  it 
has  thus  far  proved  impossible  to  formulate  a  plan  which  satisfac¬ 
torily  distinguishes  rural  and  urban  schools.  The  attempt  was  made 
in  this  survey  to  secure  data  relating  exclusively  to  rural  schools  by 
adopting  an  arbitrary  division  of  communities  into  two  groups — 
those  under  200  population  and  those  of  200  population  and  over. 
While  it  seems  quite  certain  that  the  former  group  includes  no 
schools  not  properly  classed  as  rural,  it  is  probable  that  some  schools 
in  the  second  group  reported  in  this  chapter  are  also  rural.  This 
situation  is  unavoidable  under  the  survey  limitations  of  time  and 
expense. 

THE  CHILDREN  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

In  1918,  the  latest  year  for  which  the  figures  are  available,  only 
83  per  cent  of  the  estimated  white  population  of  school  age,  5  to 
18  years,  were  reported  as  enrolled  in  school.®  The  total  enrollment 
was  reported  as  461,591.  The  survey  secured  data  concerning  pupils 


in  school  in  1921-22  as  follows: 

In  places  having  population  under  200,  white _  42,  584 

In  places  of  200  population  and  over,  white _  78,  217 

Colored _  22,  588 

Total _  143,389 


AGE-GRADE  DISTRIBUTION. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  here  what  is  said  in  Chapter  VII, 
The  Rural  Schools,  concerning  the  significance  of  the  table  showing 
the  age-grade  distribution  of  the  pupils  in  the  schools.  The  almost 
complete  lack  of  proper  classification  is  clearly  evident.  Pupils 
who  are  14,  15,  16,  and  17  years  of  age  are  found  scattered  through 
all  grades  from  the  first  year  of  the  elementary  school  to  the  fourth 
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year  of  high  school,  inclusive.  In  the  fifth  grade  are  found  pupils 
of  all  ages,  from  7  years  to  20  years  of  age,  inclusive,  and  at  least 
one  who  is  21  years  of  age. 

In  8  of  the  12  grades,  second  to  ninth,  inclusive,  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  pupils  are  too  old  for  the  grades  in  which  they  are 
enrolled.  For  the  most  part  these  are  repeaters,  for  whose  schooling 
the  taxpayers  are  paying  twice  or  three  times  or  even  more.  Of  the 
more  than  78,000  children  reported,  only  about  three-fifths,  60.4  per 
cent,  are  of  normal  age  or  less  for  the  grades  in  which  they  are 
enrolled. 

A  TEST  IN  SPELLING. 

It  was  not  possible  to  undertake  an  examination  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  pupils  in  school  subjects  on  a  large  scale.  Two  subjects 
only  were  chosen,  spelling  and  arithmetic,  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  pupils  tested  to  justify  some  conclusions  concerning  the  instruc¬ 
tion  in  these  subjects  common  to  all  schools. 

The  results  of  the  spelling  test  in  the  rural  schools  are  discussed 
in  the  chapter  on  rural  schools.  In  the  larger  communities  the 
test  was  given  to  21,208  children  in  83  cities  and  towns  having  popu¬ 
lation  of  200  and  over,-  in  56  counties.  Each  pupil  was  asked  to 
spell  10  words,  chosen  from  the  Ayres  list  of  words,  which  have 
been  used  in  testing  thousands  of  children  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  which  the  standard  score  for  each  grade  is  73  per  cent. 
In  only  one  grade,  the  twelfth,  is  the  average  score  equal  to  the 
standard,  and  this  grade  was  tested  on  words  adapted  to  ninth-grade 
pupils. 

The  results  of  the  arithmetic  test  are  presented  in  a  later  para¬ 
graph. 

II.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  CITIES  UNDER  TEN  THOUSAND. 

The  following  20  cities  of  less  than  10,000  population  were  visited 
by  one  or  more  members  of  the  survey  staff :  Arkadeplhia,  Bates- 
ville.  Bauxite,  Benton,  Clarksville,  Conway,  Crossett,  Fayetteville, 
Forrest  City,  Fordyce,  Hope,  Marianna,  Monti  cello,  Morrilton,  New¬ 
port,  Bussell ville,  Searcy,  Van  Buren,  Warren,  Wynne. 

The  discussion  of  conditions  prevailing  in  the  schools  will  be 
treated  under  four  general  divisions:  First,  the  pupil  and  his  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  school;  second,  the  supervisory  officers  and  teachers; 
third,  the  course  of  study  and  general  program  of  the  school,  which 
reveal  the  opportunities  offered  or  denied  the  pupil;  fourth,  the 
buildings  and  their  equipment. 
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THE  PUPIL  AND  HIS  RELATION  TO  THE  SCHOOL. 

{a)  COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  LAW  NOT  ENFORCED. 

It  matters  not  what  rich  educational  opportunities  are  offered, 
unless  the  children  are  there  to  enjoy  them  the  money,  time,  and 
energy  spent  in  furnishing  the  chance  for  mental  training  are 
wasted.  In  but  one  city  visited  was  the  compulsory  school  law 
strictly  enforced.  In  the  oft-repeated  dictum  that  “The  State  edu¬ 
cates  its  children  in  order  to  perpetuate  itself,”  be  true,  then  the 
State  of  Arkansas  needs  to  be  alarmed.  Thousands  of  children  are 
not  attending  school,  first,  because  their  parents  do  not  realize  the 
value  and  necessity  for  education,  and,  second,  because  the  school 
authorities  are  derelict  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  to  enforce 
the  law. 

y 

In  one  city  when  the  investigator  inquired  with  reference  to  the 
'enforcement  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law,  the  speaker  was 
not  aware  of  the  tragic  humor  in  his  reply  when  he  said :  “  Enforce 
the  compulsory  school  law^  I  tell  you,  sir,  the  nonenforcement  is 
our  salvation.  We  already  have  more  children  than  we  can  com¬ 
fortably  house.  What  would  we  do  if  we  had  them  all  ?” 

{!))  PER  CENT  OP  ATTENDANCE. 

The  per  cent  of  attendance  is  also  entirely  too  low.  The  average 
seems  to  be  about  74  in  colored  schools  and  less  than  85  in  the  white 
schools.  This  occasions  enormous  economic  and  educational  loss. 
The  remedy  is  perhaps  threefold:  {a)  A  more  interesting  course  of 
study;  {h)  better  support  from  the  parents;  and  {c)  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  compulsory  school  law. 

(C)  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  IN  THE  ROOM. 

Good  educational  practice  follows  the  plan  of  having  not  more 
than  35  children  in  a  grade-school  room,  on  the  theory  that  individual 
instruction  is  limited  and  that  group  teaching  is  increasingly  neces¬ 
sary  as  the  number  becomes  greater.  Yet,  in  many  of  the  rooms 
visited  in  the  white  schools  in  Arkansas  an  enrollment  of  60  or 
more  was  found. 

It  seems  incredible,  and  yet  approximately  2,400  teachers  report 
an  enrollment  of  12,539  pupils  in  excess  of  the  seating  capacity  of 
their  classrooms.  More  than  600  teachers  report  that  they  are  strug¬ 
gling  with  classes  consisting  of  15  or  more  pupils  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  seats  available.  This  is  one  of  the  perfectly  understand¬ 
able  reasons  why  a  high  grade  of  work  is  not  being  done  in  the 
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schools.  Work  of  excellent  quality  could  not  be  done  under  these 
conditions  even  by  the  most  expert  teachers."] 

The  high-school  enrollment  in  all  cities  visited  is  small  compared 
with  grade  enrollment,  again  showing  the  need  for  arousing  interest 
in  the  continuing  of  the  pupil  in  school.  Good  work  was  seen  in 
both  grade  and  high  school.  The  children  as  a  whole  are  alert,  hard 
working  and  eager  to  learn,  and  do  unusually  well,  considering  the 
physical  difficulties  under  which  they  labor  and  the  limited  op¬ 
portunities  which  are  offered  them.  Given  the  right  kind  of  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities,  they  would  make  Arkansas  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  States  educationally. 

THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


The  superintendent  of  schools  should  stand  as  a  leader  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  interests  of  the  city  and  should  be  able  to  interlock  the 
school  wuth  the  activities  of  the  community.  Nearly  all  of  the  super¬ 
intendents  in  the  cities  visited  have  had  some  professional  training. 
In  nearly  all  cases  they  have  been  most  efficient  hat-passers  in  the 
raising  of  additional  funds  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  schools.  This 
ability  is  not  usually  listed  in  the  qualifications  of  a  good  superintend¬ 
ent.  The  cities  should  remove  the  humiliating  necessity, 

SUPERVISOR. 

Supervision  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  educational 
equation,  and  in  at  least  half  of  the  cities  visited  is  so  sadly  neglected 
as  to  be  almost  negligible.  This,  however,  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
superintendent,  for  his  time  is  taken  up  in  teaching.  In  nearly  all 
cities  visited  the  superintendent  is  teaching  part  time.  In  one  city 
of  3,000  the  superintendent  is  teaching  six  of  the  seven  periods  of  the 
school  day. 

The  helping  of  inexperienced  and  immature  teachers — the  schools 
of  Arkansas  are  liberally  supplied  with  them — is  one  of  the  chief 
functions  of  the  superintendent.  In  fact,  good  supervision  will  do 
more  than  any  one  thing  to  advance  the  general  character  of  teach¬ 
ing.  The  right  kind  of  supervision  will  pay  large  dividends  on  the 
money  invested.  All  superintendents  should  have  ample  time  for 
supervision. 

THE  TEACHING  FORCE. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  tendency  to  employ  teachers  from  the 
home  town.  This  is  no  doubt  due  partly  to  the  financial  embarrass¬ 
ment  in  which  the  cities  find  themselves,  and  perhaps  also  to  certain 
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entangling  alliances.  It  is  good  judgment  to  employ  at  least  some 
of  the  teachers  from  other  communities.  New  methods  and  ideas 
are  introduced  in  this  way  and  competition  is  created  wdiich  results 
in  better  teaching. 

SALAKIES. 

The  salaries  are  inadequate  to  demand  the  best  teachers.  The 
range  in  the  white  grade  schools  is  from  $65  to  $135 ;  in  the  white 
high  schools  from  $75  to  $185.  In  the  grades  of  the  colored  schools 
the  salaries  range  from  $45  per  month  to  $75 ;  in  the  high  school  from 
$65  to  $150  per  month.  These  salaries  are  for  but  nine  months  in 
the  year.  After  large  investment  for  preparation  this  is  an  ill  return 
for  the  time,  energy,  and  economic  outlay.  It  is  difficult  to  be  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  one’s  job  when  it  furnishes  little  more  than  dignified 
poverty. 

PROFESSIONAL  ATTITUDE. 

The  professional  attitude  among  the  teachers  seems  to  be  good. 
There  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  a  majority  of  the  teachers  to  become 
more  efficient.  Concrete  evidence  of  this  is  the  fact  that  so  many 
spend  their  meager  savings  in  attending  summer  schools.  A  number 
of  cities  have  teachers’  study  clubs  where  the  problems  of  education 
are  inA^estigated  and  discussed.  The  survey  shows  that  Arkansas 
must  haA^e  better  trained,  more  experienced,  better  paid  teachers  in 
order  to  make  material  advancement  educationally. 

THE  CURRICULUM. 

The  Avorth  of  a  curriculum  may  be  judged  by  Avhether  the  curri¬ 
culum  is  imparting  knoAvledge,  forming  correct  habits  of  thinking, 
and  developing  an  appreciation  of  the  child’s  social  inheritance. 

There  are  certain  fundamental  or  integrating  subjects  which  must 
be  taught  in  order  that  the  pupil  may  be  able  to  progress  in  the 
many  fields  of  learning. 

The  ability  to  read  is  a  necessity  to-day.  Associated  Avith  reading 
is  the  ability  to  spell,  familiarity  with  the  number  processes,  the 
forming  of  correct  habits  of  speech,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  earth 
and  its  relation  to  man  as  found  in  the  study  of  geography.  In  a 
well-balanced  curriculum  certain  other  subjects  are  stressed;  first, 
health  and  recreation,  so  necessary  that  the  efficient  citizen  may  be 
deA'eloped ;  second,  certain  preAmcational  subjects,  manual  training 
and  agriculture  for  boys,  home  making  for  girls,  giving  an  experi¬ 
mental  knowledge  of  cooking,  sewing,  and  home  decoration ;  third, 
the  acquainting  the  child  with  his  social  inheritance,  through  an 
appreciation  of  music,  art,  and  good  literature ;  fourth,  emphasizing 
of  the  duties  of  true  patriotic  citizenship.  Progressive  States  have 
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decided  that  this  is  not  too  much  to  ask  the  public  school  to  do. 
Most  States  follow  more  or  less  closely  the  above  program.  Not  in 
a  single  instance  in  the  cities  investigated  in  Arkansas  is  there  a 
complete  and  symmetrical  development  of  such  a  plan. 

HEALTH  AND  RECREATION. 

THE  SCHOOL  NUESE. 

Unless  the  child  is  physically  fit,  he  can  not  do  his  best  work  in 
school.  The  most  effective  agent  in  promoting  the  general  health 
of  school  children  is  the  school  nurse.  Periodic  examination  of  the 
pupils  many  times  is  the  cause  of  the  discovery  of  an  incipient  epi¬ 
demic  of  diphtheria  or  scarlet  fever,  saving  not  only  life  but  school 
time.  Eyestrain  is  one  of  the  causes  of  seeming  dullness  in  children. 
Children  with  defective  teeth  and  who  are  malnourished  can  not  do 
their  best  work.  Correct  habits  of  personal  hygiene  taught  to  the 
children  of  the  elementary  schools  will  do  much  to  improve  the  gen¬ 
eral  health  of  the  pupils  and  will  carry  over  into  their  adult  years 
with  beneficial  effect.  The  nurse  in  her  daily  program  helps  to 
overcome  not  only  the  above-mentioned  ills,  but  many  others.  Pro¬ 
gressive  school  systems  all  over  the  United  States  recognize  that  the 
school  nurse  is  a  necessary  factor  in  an  efficient  school. 

In  not  a  single  instance  in  the  schools  visited  are  the  services  of  a 
nurse  paid  for  by  the  board  of  education. 

VOCATIONAL  WORK. 

The  real  American  works.  The  course  of  study  in  the  city  schools 
should  furnish  opportunities  for  both  boys  and  girls  to  have  train¬ 
ing  in  some  form  of  manual  activity,  planned  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vocational  values  for  all  pupils  and  vocational  values  for  some  at 
least.  This  not  only  furnishes  worth-while  training,  but  gives  the 
child  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  efforts  put  forth 
by  their  parents  in  earning  the  money  to  keep  them  in  school.  It 
tends  to  create  a  democracy  of  interest  in  an  appreciation  of  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  labor.  Vocational  work  is  sadly  neglected  in  the  schools 
visited. 

Agriculture  is  a  basal  industry  in  Arkansas.  A  variety  of  soils 
and  elevation  gives  an  unusual  diversity  of  crops;  better  farming  is 
a  necessity.  Scientific  treatment  of  the  soil  and  the  adaptation  of 
crops  will  not  be  learned  from  the  present  generation  of  farmers. 
The  boy  must  learn  it  in  school ;  yet  not  a  single  white  school  visited 
offers  a  real  course  in  agriculture.  Two  colored  schools  have  Smith- 
Hughes  work. 

The  manufacturing  of  lumber  and  wood  products  is  one  of  the 
foremost  industries  of  Arkansas.  Just  five  cities  of  the  group  offer 
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woodwork.  Of  this  number  three  shops  were  very  inadequately 
equipped.  It  is  a  certainty  that  a  vocational  program  should  be 
adapted  to  the  community;  manual  training  should  have  a  place  in 
the  course  of  study.  In  one  school  visited  were  found  enough 
benches  to  equip  a  shop,  but  not  a  single  tool.  On  the  stage  of  a 
splendid  auditorium  in  the  same  building  $1,500  worth  of  beautiful 
scenery  had  just  been  placed.  Certainly  these  circumstances  raise 
a  question  of  relative  values. 

In  the  work  for  girls  good  judgment  is  shown  in  laying  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  home  making,  since  the  normal  girl  plans  to  have  a  home 
of  her  own.  All  but  two  of  the  schools  visited  have  a  home  eco¬ 
nomics  department.  The  courses  need  enlargement.  It  is  worth 
while  to  study  Virgil,  but  just  as  valuable  and  far  more  practical 
mental  training  may  be  had  in  the  study  of  the  chemistry  of  foods, 
the  theory  of  dietetics,  and  the  formulating  of  a  family  budget.  In 
at  least  half  the  cases  the  equipment  is  entirely  inadequate.  All 
girls  from  at  least  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  year  should  have  a 
chance  to  study  home  making. 

A  very  rudimentary  commercial  course  is  offered  by  a  few  of  the 
schools.  It  is  important,  and  the  courses  should  be  expanded. 

The  schools  of  Arkansas  need  to  develop  their  vocational  program. 
It  will  cost  money,  but  it  will  help  to  make  citizens  who  will  return 
the  principal  and  many  hundred  per  cent  dividends  on  the  invest¬ 
ment.  Courses  in  woodwok,  farm  carpentry,  dairying,  animal  hus¬ 
bandry,  and  fruit  growing,  adapting  the  courses  to  the  community, 
sliould  be  offered  the  boys.  An  expansion  of  the  home  economics 
course  should  be  made,  giving  the  girls  a  chance  to  be  trained  in 
cooking,  sewing,  nursing,  and  home  decoration.  It  is  poor  financial 
judgment  to  deny  the  future  makers  of  the  history  of  Arkansas  the 
tools  with  which  to  work  in  order  that  they  may  become  most 
proficient. 

Oj^portunity  is  fairly  pounding  at  the  door  of  Arkansas  seeking 
to  enter  and  establish  vocational  courses  to  aid  in  the  development 
of  the  wonderful  resources  of  the  State  and  to  train  the  children  to 
become  creators  of  wealth  by  utilizing  the  raw  product  and  manu¬ 
facturing  it  in  Arkansas,  a  State  whose  latent  resources  are  almost 
'immeasurable. 

TESTS,  MEASUREMENTS,  AND  APPLICATIONS. 

It  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  years  that  education  has  become 
a  science.  Psychologists  by  experiment  have  discovered  many  things 
concerning  the  action  of  the  mind  of  the  child.  Tests  have  been 
formulated  which  give  a  fairly  accurate  rating  of  mental  ability. 
During  the  war  an  eminent  group  of  psychologists  arranged  mental 
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tests  which  were  given  to  the  soldiers.  These  were  group  rather 
than  individual  tests.  So  successful  were  they  in  determining  the 
intelligence  of  the  soldiers  that  educators  saw  in  them  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  rating  the  intelligence  of  pupils  in  a  school.  Various  group 
tests,  called  intelligence  tests,  have  been  arranged  for  school  chil¬ 
dren,  and  in  cities  all  over  the  United  States  these  tests  are  given  in 
the  public  schools. 

From  the  data  obtained  a  more  proper  classification  of  the  pupils 
can  be  made.  It  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  the  pupil  can  get  the 
greatest  mental  growth  only  when  he  is  properly  placed  in  the  sys¬ 
tem,  and  his  proper  place  can  be  determined  only  when  his  mental 
ability  is  known. 

INTELLIGENCE  TESTS. 

General  intelligence  tests  are  most  material  aid  in  making  this 
classification.  Only  two  superintendents  of  the  number  visited  had 
given  these  tests. 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTS. 

Certain  other  tests  in  reading,  spelling,  and  arithmetic  given  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  give  standards  by  which  the 
efficiency  of  instruction  and  progress  can  be  measured.  All  pro¬ 
gressive  schools  in  the  United  States  give  these  tests.  About  half 
the  schools  visited  in  Arkansas  are  making  use  of  these  tests.  All 
should  use  them. 

,  Not  more  than  two  school  systems  in  the  cities  visited  are  conducted 
on  what  may  be  called  a  scientific  basis. 

APPRECIATION  SUBJECTS. 

The  school  should  furnish  some  training  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
leisure  hours  of  life.  Music,  art,  and  a  taste  for  good  books  add 
materially  to  one’s  appreciation  of  life. 

Drawing  and  design,  a  subject  which  is  the  delight  of  most  chil¬ 
dren,  is  taught  only  in  a  very  superficial  way,  only  one  city  having 
a  special  supervisor.  In  small  systems  a  teacher  who  can  teach 
both  music  and  art  may  be  employed,  furnishing  special  expert  train¬ 
ing  in  each.  Pianos  and  victrolas,  generally  furnished  by  the  School 
Improvement  Association,  are  found  in  nearly  all  of  the  school 
systems. 

THE  BUILDING  AS  A  SOCIAL  CENTER. 

The  modern  school  building  should  be  the  social  center  of  the 
people  living  in  its  vicinity.  The  school  building  should  be  always 
open  to  worth-while  community  enterprises  and  should  be  arranged 
to  furnish  facilities  to  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  such  under- 
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takings.  The  cities  visited  were  probably  excelled  by  no  other  similar 
group  in  the  United  States  in  the  furnishing  of  auditoriums  for  so¬ 
cial  activity.  In  nearly  all  buildings  both  grade  and  high-school 
assembly  rooms  are  found  and  are  being  used.  In  one  was  found  a 
moving-picture  machine ;  in  many  the  stage  was  set  with  good  scenery. 
The  auditorium  provides  an  opportunity  for  appearance  in  debate, 
dramatics,  musical  entertainments,  and  other  forms  of  extracurricular 
activity.  Leadership,  cooperation,  initiative,  all  factors  in  worthy 
citizenship,  are  developed.  The  provision  for  the  possible  use  of 
the  schools  as  social  centers  is  the  most  praiseworthy  thing  noted  in 
the  survey  of  the  20  cities  investigated. 

THE  SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION. 

The  School  Improvement  Association  is  a  most  altruistic  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  does  much  to  make  the  school  a  real  social  center  for  the 
mothers  of  the  city.  The  association  actually  makes  possible  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  school  in  some  of  the  cities  visited.  Plaj^ground  apparatus, 
the  pictures  on  the  walls,  pianos,  victrolas,  for  the  most  part  have 
been  furnished  by  this  organization.  Too  much  praise  can  not  be 
given  the  School  Improvement  Association  for  its  efforts  for  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  the  schools.  The  right  systeih  of  finance  in  the  schools  of 
Arkansas  would  save  these  self-sacrificing  women  much  time  and 
energy. 

FIRE  PROTECTION. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  children  work  have  a  very  positive 
effect  on  their  progress  and  the  efficiency  of  their  work.  A  bright 
pupil,  a  well-prepared  and  efficient  teacher,  can  not  do  their  best  v/ork 
in  an  ill-equipped,  poorly  lighted,  imperfectly  ventilated,  unequally 
heated,  unsanitary  building.  Yet  these  conditions  prevail  in  nearly 
all  the  buildhigs  visited.  Not  a  fireproof  building  was  found.  The 
destruction  of  high-school  buildings  in  three  Arkansas  towns  in 
comparatively  recent  months  proves  the  expediency  of  fireproof  con¬ 
struction.  Fire  escapes  were  found  on  but  three  buildings,  and  then 
but  one  on  each.  The  fire  escape  on  one  of  these  three  buildings  was 
not  accessible  from  the  third  story  where  the  assembly  room  was  sit¬ 
uated.  To  reach  the  fire  escape  from  the  second  floor  in  this  build - 
inpf  one  must  climb  out  of  a  wfindow  the  bottom  of  which  is  3  feet 
from  the  floor,  with  no  steps  leading  to  it.  Such  fire  “  protection  ” 
is  almost  w^orse  than  none. 

In  the  same  town  there  is  a  cotton  compress  with  literally  acres  of 
cotton  bales  on  its  floor.  Large  fire  hose  is  found  in  every  section  of 
the  compress;  fire  doors  separate  the  different  warehouses — fire  pro¬ 
tection  for  cotton,  but  none  for  children.  Common  sense,  economy, 
and  humanity  all  demand  that  adequate  fire  protection  be  given. 
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The  State  law  requires  that  every  school  shall  have  a  fire  drill  once 
a  month.  Yet  only  a  few  schools  comply  Avith  the  h\w.  It  seemed 
to  the  investigator  that  the  more  croAAuled  the  rooms,  the  less  apt  were 
the  schools  to  have  practiced  a  fire  drill.  A  severe  penalty  should  be 
pLaced  on  administrators  for  noncom.pliance  with  the  laAv. 

LAROKATORIES. 

In  no  building  visited  is  there  proper  laboratory  equipment  for  the 
teaching  of  physics  and  chemistry;  in  most  cases  the  apparatus  was 
in  deplorable  condition  and  pitifully  meager  in  amount.  It  is  just 
as  necessary  for  the  teacher  of  chemistry  or  physics  to  have  apparatus 
as  it  is  for  the  carpenter  to  have  tools  for  the  construction  of  a  build¬ 
ing.  Yet  the  combined  apparatus  seen  in  the  cities  visited  AAmuld  little 
more  than  righth^  supply  the  demand  for  one  up-to-date  and 
thoroughly  equipped  chemistry  or  physics  laboratory.  Money  is 
largely  thrown  aAvay  in  trying  to  teach  a  laboratory  subject  such  as 
physics  or  chemistry  without  equipment. 

GENERAL  EQUIPMENT. 

The  ordinary  classroom  equipment,  such  as  globes,  maps,  and 
charts,  was  in  many  cases  absolutely  lacking,  and  in  no  city  Avas  an 
adequate  supply  found. 

SANITATION. 

I 

The  sanitation  is  deplorable,  the  toilet  rooms  dirty  and  poorly  ven¬ 
tilated.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  howeA^er,  that  in  some  toAvns  the  sewer 
service  is  poor.  This  does  not  excuse  the  unspeakable  filthy  con¬ 
dition  found  in  some  toilet  rooms.  The  sanitary  conditions,  at  high 
noon,  in  the  dairy  barns  of  the  agricultural  high  schools  Ausited  are 
better  than  in  the  toilet  rooms  of  90  per  cent  of  the  schools  investi¬ 
gated.  Light,  air,  and  work  are  three  things  necessary  to  remedy 
conditions. 

BLACKBOARDS. 

In  no  system  Avere  the  schoolrooms  provided  AAuth  good  black¬ 
boards,  poor  composition  board  or  the  plastered  Avail  being  used. 
The  blackboards  are  uneA^en,  and  coupled  Avith  an  inadequate  amount 
of  light  are  A^ery  injurious  to  the  pupil’s  eyes.  One  teacher  with 
67  pupils  enrolled  reported  that  half  of  the  pupils  Avho  Avere  in  the 
room  last  year  Avere  suffering  from  ej^estrain. 

The  school  buildings  as  a  whole  in  the  20  cities  are  in  bad  state  of 
repair,  needing  paint,  plaster,  and  AvindoAV  glass.  They  also  need 
superlatively  that  Avhich  the}^  do  not  get — a  thorough  daily  cleaning. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS.  ^ 

1.  The  compulsory  school  law  should  be  strictly  enforced. 

2.  The  number  of  pupils  per  room  should  be  reduced,  making  35 
the  maximum. 

3.  A  desire  should  be  created  in  the  pupil  to  stay  in  school,  by 
means  of  an  enriched  curriculum. 

4.  The  superintendent  should  be  given  time  for  careful,  systematic 
supervision  of  the  schools,  both  white  and  negro. 

5.  Higher  salaries  should  be  paid  teachers,  and  better  preparation 

should  be  required.  ^ 

6.  All  schools  should  have  the  services  of  a  school  nurse,  paid  for 
b}’  the  board  of  education. 

7.  Physical  training  courses  for  both  boys  and  girls  should  be 
offered. 

8.  The  schools  should  be  more  scientifically  administered : 

(1)  A  better  and  more  complete  system  of  records  should 

be  kept. 

(2)  An  annual  budget  should  be  prepared. 

(3)  General  intelligence  tests  should  be  given  to  assist  in 

the  classification  of  pupils. 

(4)  Educational  tests  should  be  given  for  diagnostic  pur¬ 

poses. 

*  .  (5)  The  course  of  study  should  be  diversified,  being 

adapted  to  exceptional  and  backward  children,  as 
well  as  normal  children. 

9.  Special  instruction  in  vocal  music  and  art  should  be  given  b}^ 
teachers  paid  for  by  the  board  of  education. 

10.  Courses  in  vocational  training  should  be  offered,  the  courses 
being  adapted  to  the  community : 

(1)  Practical  agriculture. 

(2)  Home  economics. 

(3)  Manual  training. 

(4)  Commercial  subjects. 

11.  Fire  protection  should  be  provided. 

(1)  All  new  two-story  buildings  should  be  of  fireproof 
'  construction. 

III.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  CITIES  OF  10,000  AND  OVER. 

The  following  11  cities  are  included  in  this  section  of  the  report: 
Blytheville,  El  Dorado,  Fort  Smith,  Helena,  Hot  Springs,  Jonesboro, 
Little  Rock,  North  Little  Rock,  Paragould,  Pine  Bluff,  Texarkana. 
Each  city  in  this  group  was  visited  by  a  member  of  the  survey  staff. 
Each  building  in  the  city  was  visited,  and  the  data  thus  secured  were 
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brought  together  for  the  city  as  a  whole.  (In  Little  Rock  only  11 
of  the  buildings  were  visited,  selected  at  random.) 

In  only  five  of  these  cities  is  it  the  practice  to  require  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  to  prepare  a  budget.  The  ‘‘  post-mortem  ”  state¬ 
ments  published,  similar  to  one  commonly  published  by  banks,  do  not 
constitute  budgets  in  the  meaning  that  term  has  in  scientific  school 
administration.  This  means  that  financial  policies  must  be  worked 
out  as  a  committee  action  in  board  meeting  or  in  the  hands  of  some 
one  not  an  expert  in  school  administration.  This  is  violation  of  the 
best  theory  and  best  practice  in  school  administration.  Good  busi¬ 
ness  administration  demands  that  a  budget,  carefully  equating  re¬ 
sources  and  expenditures,  planned  in  advance  and  lived  up  to,  be  the 
fundamental  financial  procedure  in  every  system.  It  seems  absurd  to 
think  that  a  bank  cashier  or  a  plumber  or  a  real-estate  agent  can  plan 
the  budget  or  execute  satisfactorily  the  financial  policies  of  a  school 
system. 

Seven  of  the  cities  employ  paid  secretaries  of  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  salary  paid  ranges  from  $150  to  $2,400  per  year;  $1,200 
seems  to  be  a  favorite  salary  in  the  larger  systems.  This  is  simply  an 
unnecessary  expense.  There  is  nothing  for  this  individual  to  do  in 
the  way  of  clerical  work  that  could  not  be  done  by  the  superin¬ 
tendent’s  secretary.  That  such  a  practice  is  not  a  sound  one  for  de¬ 
termining  educational  financial  policies,  no  better  illustration  than 
the  present  situation  need  be  sought.  This  is  poor  administration  of 
the  meagqi*  funds  provided. 

There  are  two  possible  explanations  for  these  conditions.  In  some 
instances  men  have  been  chosen  as  superintendents  who  have  not  had 
recent  training  in  school  administration,  and  they  have  not  realized 
the  very  great  necessity  for  these  phases  of  business  administration. 
But  by  far  the  greater  reason  is  the  failure  of  boards  of  education 
to  delegate  this  responsibility  to  the  trained  expert. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

In  six  cities — Blytheville,  El  Dorado,  Jonesboro,  Helena,  Paragould, 
and  Texarkana — half  or  more  of  the  school  buildings  studied  were 
estimated  to  score  less  than  500  on  a  scale  of  1,000 ;  that  is,  they  are  in 
such  condition  that  they  can  not  profitably  be  repaired  or  remodeled. 
The  buildings  were  gone  through  from  basement  to  attic,  each  room 
being  inspected.  This  means  that  half  the  buildings  being  used  by 
these  school  systems  are  such  that  they  should  immediately  be  re¬ 
placed. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  are  no  good  buildings  in  these 
systems.  The  two  junior  high-school  buildings  recently  built  in  Little 
Rock  are  as  complete  as  would  be  found  in  the  best  systems.  The 
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high-school  building  at  Pine  Bluff  is  an  unusually  good  building.  ! 
lliere  are  others  which  merit  special  commendation,  but  sounder  ad-  j 
ministrative  policies  in  the  future  would  mean  fewer  undesirable  I 
buildings.  I 

Phe  city  superintendents  of  Arkansas  are  individually  and  as  a  | 

group  a  very  high  class  of  men.  thoroughly  devoted  to  their  work.  i 

However,  some  of  them  have  been  selected  on  some  basis  other  than  j 
specific  training  for  the  job  they  are  to  do.  The  day  has  passed  when 
superintendents  can  fill  these  positions  to  the  highest  degree  of  sue-  j 
cess  without  technical  training  in  school  administration.  It  is  a  i 
technical  task,  and  there  has  been  developed  a  technique  for  doing  i 

this  task  with  the  greatest  efficiency.  Arkansas  can  not  demand  less  j 

of  her  superintendents  than  other  States  and  expect  to  have  an  educa-  ; 

tional  system  equal  to  theirs.  The  salaries  paid  these  superintendents  ; 

range  from  $3,300  to  $4,500,  and  when  considered  with  living  ex-  j 

penses  justify  the  raising  of  standards  of  professional  training.  | 

I 

CLASSIFICATION  AND  PKOGRESS  OF  CHILDREN.  i 

One  of  the  administrative  problems  of  any  city  system  is  the  classi-  j 
fication  of  children  for  the  purpose  of  instruction.  The  older  method  | 
was  to  classify  on  the  basis  of  age,  and  perhaps  partly  on  the  number  j 

of  years  spent  in  school.  It  was  based  on  the  theory  that  a  grade  1 

should  be  made  in  one  year,  which  was  supplemented  by  the  effort  to  j 
have  all  achieve  the  same.  The  modern  theory  of  administration  is  | 
to  group  children  on  the  basis  of  their  ability  to  do  and  on  the  basis  j 

of  what  they  are  really  able  to  achieve.  This  does  not  at  all  mean  j 

that  children  of  inappropriate  ages  will  be  scattered  through  the 
various  grades  without  regard  for  chronological  Rge  or  physical  de- 
velopment.  On  the  other  hand,  children  may  be  grouped  within  the  | 

grade,  with  subjects  and  characteristics  of  work  appropriate  to  | 

ability.  That  the  methods  in  use  in  Arkansas  have  resulted  in  a  very  j 

unsatisfactory  condition,  with  children  too  old  for  their  grades  and 
with  a  corresponding  dropping  out  of  these  older  pupils,  it  is  only  | 

necessary  to  glance  at  the  table  which  sets  forth  conditions  as  to  ' 

age  and  grade  to  be  convinced.  To  reorganize  the  schools  and  to  re-  i 

group  or  regrade  the  children  so  that  their  distribution  will  better  ^ 

conform  to  what  are  now  accepted  as  the  best  standards  is  part  of  | 

the  work  of  the  supervision  of  instruction.  . 

THE  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  PUPILS.  | 

Limited  time  and  assistance  prevented  an  extensive  study  of  in-  | 
struction  in  these  city  systems.  Elsewhere  the  results  of  a  spelling  | 
test  are  presented.  The  training  and  characteristics  of  the  teaching  | 
staff,  always  inseparable  from  teaching  results,  are  also  presented  | 
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elsewhere.  The  test  in  arithmetic  ®  was  given  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades  of  several  schools  chosen  at  random  from  among  the  11  city 
systems  studied.  Enough  classes  were  tested  to  overcome  the  effect 
of  including  one  very  good  or  one  very  poor  grade.  It  can  not  be 
claimed  that  conditions,  as  shown  by  results  in  arithmetic,  are  repre¬ 
sentative  of  results  in  all  other  subjects.  However,  previous  studies 
show  that  where  a  very  good  showing  was  made  in  arithmetic,  ex¬ 
tremely  poor  results  in  other  subjects  are  not  likely  .to  be  found. 
Likewise,  when  extremely  poor  results  in  arithmetic  are  found,  ex¬ 
tremely  good  results  in  other  subjects  are  not  likely  to  be  found. 

The  results  in  the  schools  tested  in  Arkansas  are  not  materially 
behind  the  average  of  the  Southern  States.  In  fact,  the  slight  dif¬ 
ference  in  medians  could  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
tests  were  given  a  full  month  before  the  middle  of  the  year.  How¬ 
ever,  when  the  standards  for  the  country  as  a  whole  are  considered, 
Arkansas’s  achievement  shows  at  least  a  year  behind  the  rest  of  the 
country.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  schools  tested  are  probably 
among  the  best  or  at  least  above  the  average  of  the  State,  there 
appears  to  be  ample  justification  for  urging  strong  measures  for 
improving  the  quality  of  instruction. 

Briefly,  the  conditions  may  be  summarized : 

The  organization  of  the  grades  in  the  different  city  systems  is  such 
that  a  very  large  number  of  students  are  found  throughout  too  old 
for  the  grades  in  which  they  are  enrolled.  This  condition  results  in 
an  unnecessarily  large  elimination  of  older  pupils.  On  the  average, 
pupils  are  spending  too  long  time  in  the  grades.  Conditions  among 
negro  children  are  much  worse  than  among  the  whites  in  this  regard. 
There  is  a  very  decided  lack  of  systematic  study  of  this  phase  of 
administration,  with  appropriate  emphasis  on  modern  methods  of 
correcting  it. 

The  training  of  the  superintendents  of  these  city  school  systems  is 
not  on  the  whole  what  it  should  be.  Too  many  are  not  specifically 
trained  for  the  work  the}^  are  attempting  to  do. 

There  is  a  lack  of  general  supervisors  and  a  corresponding  lack  of 
special  teachers  of  special  subjects.  Supervision  as  a  whole,  both  as 
as  to  extent  and  type,  is  very  inadequate. 

Half  the  buildings  in  half  the  systems  now  badly  need  to  be  re¬ 
placed.  In  nearly  all  the  systems  there  is  found  congestion  of  pupils 
and  a  building  program  overdue.  Many  of  the  buildings  in  all  the 
systems  are  badly  lighted,  poorly  ventilated,  and  inadequately  pro¬ 
vided  Avith  fire  protection.  They  are  seriously  lacking  in  the  things 
which  go  to  make  a  building  modern — auditoriums,  gymnasiums, 
playrooms,  lunch  rooms,  libraries,  and  all  those  phases  of  equipment 
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SO  necessary  to  the  modern  conception  of  education.  Buildings  for 
negroes  as  a  whole  are  bad,  some  very  bad  and  very  inadequately 
provided  with  the  means  of  training  for  vocations. 

The  financial  situation  in  these  city  sj^stems  is  seemingly  about 
as  bad  as  it  could  be.  Schools  are  literally  without  funds  and  in 
debt,  in  som.e  cases,  nearly  two  years  in  advance.  Part  of  this  is 
simply  due  to  poor  administration  of  funds  in  the  past.  A  good 
deal  of  it  seems  due  to  the  unskilled  administration  of  funds  by  the 
boards  of  education.  Poor  and  inadequate  financial  records  are  kept 
in  many  instances. 

SUGGESTED  REMEDIES. 

The  financial  situation  must  be  remedied,  and  a  better  system 
of  administering  these  funds  must  be  provided. 

Superintendents  should  be  expected  to  prepare  budgets.  Adequate 
systems  of  financial  records  should  be  kept.  Unnecessary  expendi¬ 
tures  should  be  stopped.  The  principles  of  business  administration 
must  be  applied  to  school  systems  if  a  fair  return  for  the  money 
to  be  expended  is  to  be  expected. 

By  a  revision  of  certification  provisions  a  much  higher  and  more 
specific  type  of  training  should  be  demanded  of  both  administrators 
and  teachers.  It  must  be  recognized  that  specific  not  general  train¬ 
ing  is  required  to  do  a  piece  of  technical  work. 

All  matters  of  technical  nature  should  be  delegated  to  experts. 
Administration  by  boards  or  by  committees  of  boards  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  shown  to  be  impossible.  Boards  should  content  themselves 
with  getting  an  expert  to  administer  and  provide  means  of  securing 
an  audit  of  results,  very  much  as  a  board  in  an  industrial  corpo’ 
ration  would  do.  Arkansas  boards  should  demand  much  more  of 
their  experts  then  they  do  and  attempt  less  of  the  actual  adminis¬ 
tration  themselves. 


Chapter  IX. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  AND  THE  DISTRICT  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  SCHOOLS. 

One  of  the  encouraging  features  of  public  education  in  Arkansas 
is  to  be  found  in  the  figures  relating  to  secondary  education. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  high  schools  in  Arkansas  report¬ 
ing  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  increased  in  the  28  years,  from  1890 
to  1918,  from  7.6  per  10,000  population  to  73.4,  or  nearly  ten-fold. 
The  increase  for  the  United  States  during  the  same  period  was 
slightly  more  than  fivefold.  Thus  the  development  of  high-school 
attendance,  according  to  reports  from  the  several  States,  has  been 
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approximately  twice  as  rapid  in  Arkansas  as  in  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  while  Arkansas  has  made  great 
progress  relatively,  the  State  still  has  considerably  less  than  one- 
half  the  high-school  enrollment  that  is  necessary  to  equal  the  average 
figures  for  the  United  States.  Furthermore,  the  proportion  of  the 
total  school  enrollment  found  in  high  schools  is  very  low  in 
Arkansas.  In  1918  the  high  schools  in  Arkansas  reported  only  2.5 
per  cent  of  the  total  school  enrollment,  the  average  for  the  United 
States  being  9.3  per  cent."^  Only  one  State  reported  a  lower  per¬ 
centage. 

Another  commendable  feature  is  the  very  evident  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  have  high-school  advantages. 

More  than  340  schools  are  maintained  Avhich  offer  but  one  or  two 
years  of  high-school  work,  with  an  average  of  fewer  than  16  pupils 
per  school.  So  many  small  schools  could  not  be  maintained  without 
a  measure  of  genuine  popular  interest  in  secondary  education  and 
belief  in  its  importance.  At  the  same  time  these  schools  are  being 
operated  A^ery  imeconomically,  inefficiently,  and  under  severe  handi¬ 
caps,  as  appears  from  further  examination. 

There  is  one  county  in  Arkansas  which  is  sending  to  high  school 
less  than  one-twentieth  as  many  of  her  boys  and  girls  of  high-school 
age  as  another  county.  The  three  counties  at  the  head  of  the  list 
average  more  than  14  times  better  in  this  respect  than  the  three 
counties  making  the  poorest  showing.  Every  citizen  of  the  State, 
no  matter  in  what  county  he  resides,  should  be  greatly  concerned 
that  such  conditions  can  exist. 

EA^en  with  534  schools  reporting  some  kind  of  high-school  work, 
only  14  per  cent  of  the  children  of  the  State  of  high  school  age  are 
enrolled  in  high  school  and  only  one-half  (37)  of  the  counties  are 
reaching  as  many  as  11  per  cent.  Only  seven  counties  report  25 
per  cent  or  more. 

The  discouraging  side  of  the  situation  is  found  in  the  facts  that 
one-half  of  the  schools  doing  tAVO  years’  work  enroll  fewer  than  12 
pupils  each;  and  these  pupils  do  not  receive  the  full  time  of  one 
teacher,  since  only  three  teachers  are  provided  for  the  entire  10 
grades.  Again,  less  than  one-half  of  the  schools  offering  one  j^ear 
of  high-school  work  enroll  as  many  as  9  pupils  each,  and  these  schools 
do  not  average  two  teachers  each  for  the  work  of  9  grades. 

GREAT  INEQUALITIES  EXIST. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  schools  Ausited  which  were  offer¬ 
ing  three  years  or  less  of  high-school  work  Avere  found  to  be 
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struggling  under  conditions  which  make  high-school  training  of 
acceptable  standards  practically  impossible. 

The  inevitable  consequence  is  that  various  communities  and 
sections  of  the  State  are  served  very  unequally  in  the  matter  of 
facilities  for  secondary  education,  and  the  extent  to  which  people 
avail  themselves  of  such  opportunities  as  are  available  varies  greatly 
in  dilferent  parts  of  the  State. 

No  system  of  public  education  can  be  strong  unless  its  secondary 
schools  are  numerous  and  well  developed,  for  such  schools  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  well-being  of  the  elementary  schools  below  them  and  to 
the  higher  institutions  above.  Without  flourishing  high  schools  and 
normal  schools  to  produce  them  there  are  practically  no  teachers 
available  to  satisfy  the  growing  needs  of  the  elementary  schools; 
without  high  schools  there  is  no  source  of  supply  for  the  colleges 
and  universities,  and  the  future  of  the  State  demands  a  vitalized 
system  of  higher  education. 

In  brief:  (1)  Arkansas  does  not  at  present  have  a  good  system  of 
secondary  schools  within  reasonable  reach  of  all,  or  even  a  small 
part  of  her  children;  too  many  communities  are  obliged  to  charge 
tuition  in  order  to  maintain  their  “public”  schools;  (2)  Arkansas 
needs  more  rural  high  schools;  (3)  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  many 
small  communities  to  provide  some  kind  of  high-school  facilities  are 
rendered  nearly  useless  because  of  the  laws  as  to  taxation  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  very  small  school  units  which  at  present  can  not  afford 
both  good  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

MORE  AND  BETTER  HIGH  SCHOOLS  NEEDED. 

Arkansas  needs  more  first-class  four-year  high  schools  and  more 
high  schools  which  are  first  class  so  far  as  they  offer  work,  however 
many  years  of  work  they  attempt.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  increase 
the  number  of  children  availing  themselves  of  high-school  oppor¬ 
tunities  is  to  bring  the  high  school  nearer  home. 

The  people  of  Arkansas  are  evidently  ready  to  make  provision 
for  the  organization  of  more  high  schools.  The  adoption  of  the 
county-unit  plan  of  organization,  as  suggested  in  the  chapter  on 
rural  schools,  will  provide  the  machinery  and  the  means  for  the 
needed  developments  in  this  direction. 

THE  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Problems  connected  with  the  four  district  agricultural  schools 
proved  to  be  among  the  most  perplexing  and  difficult  which  the  sur¬ 
vey  attempted  to  solve. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  act  of  1909  establishing  these  schools  con¬ 
templated  a  type  of  institution  which  should  provide  “  practical 
experiment,  treatises,  or  lectures  on  agriculture  and  horticulture,” 
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of  secondary  grade,  of  such  character  and  extent  as  are  not  avail¬ 
able  in  the  usual  high  school.  By  providing  that  “  all  work  in,  on, 
and  about  said  schools,  or  on  the  farm,  or  on  or  in  the  barns  con¬ 
nected  with  such  schools,  whether  it  be  farming,,  building,  care  of 
stock,  or  vdiatever  kind  of  work,  shall  be  performed  by  students  of 
said  schools,”  it  was  clearly  intended  that  the  students  should  have 
abundant  practical  experience  not  only  in  farm  operations  of  all 
kinds,  but  in  the  planning  and  construction  of  buildings  for  the 
school  itself  and  for  the  farnl  and  in  those  phases  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  the  institution  in  which  the  more  mature 
students  might  be  trained  to  participate. 

Obviously  these  aims  and  purposes  could  not  be  realized,  except 
in  the  most  fragmentary  and  superficial  way,  if  the  institutions  were 
to  undertake  also  and  at  the  same  time  to  offer  the  usual  four  years 
of  high-school  instruction  preparatory  to  college.  These  four 
schools  present  a  difficult  problem  now,  largely  because  they  have 
not  in  fact  adhered  closely  to  the  program  that  was  evidently  in¬ 
tended  in  the  act  providing  for  their  establishment. 

THREE  POSSIBLE  SOLUTIONS. 

There  appear  to  be  at  least  three  courses  open  to  the  people  of 
Arkansas  in  dealing  with  the  situation. 

(1)  The  schools  may  be  continued  and  maintained  substantially 
as  at  present. 

(2)  Steps  may  be  taken  to  transform  these  schools  into  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  type  contemplated  in  the  act  of  1909. 

(3)  A  State  program  of  secondary  education  may  be  inaugurated 
which  will  in  time  make  other  provisions  for  the  service  now  ren¬ 
dered  by  these  institutions,  thus  making  possible  their  gradual  re¬ 
lease  for  other  purposes. 

In  the  following  pages  the  survey  recommends  the  adoption  of  the 
third  course  and  presents  some  of  the  considerations  upon  which  this 
recommendation  is  based. 

As  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  rural  schools  has  not  hitherto 
lieen  emphasized  or  expanded  to  an  appreciable  degree,  it  is  evident 
that  these  country  boys  and  girls  have  had  practically  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  secure  any  training  relative  to  the  vocation  with  which  they 
are  associated. 


EDUCATION  FOR  RURAL  LIFE. 

Something  must  be  done  to  broaden  the  vision  of  the  average  coun¬ 
try  boy  and  girl.  They  must  be  better  prepared  to  discharge  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship  in  a  rural  environment.  They 
must  be  led  to  appreciate  the  dignity  and  utility  of  their  calling. 
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They  must  be  shown  the  most  cei-tain  and  definite  pathways  to  i 
progress  and  successful  achievement  along  agricultural  lines  and 
home  management. 

This  is  the  minimum  program  calculated  to  satisfy  all  those  who 
have  seriously  thought  or  reflected  upon  the  solution  of  those  prob¬ 
lems  around  which  the  permanent  prosperity,  happiness,  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  open  country  revolve.  That  something  of  a  definite, 
constructive  nature  needs  to  be  done  to  place  the  agriculture  of  Ar¬ 
kansas  on  a  better  basis  is  evidenced  by  the  low  average  crop  yields 
per  acre  recorded  in  recent  years.  Education  of  the  right  type  holds 
the  key  to  the  satisfactory  solution  of  this  difficult  situation.  Open 
up  the  storehouses  of  assembled  concrete  knowledge.  Let  definite  | 
scientific  facts  replace  idle  superstition  and  mere  theories  and  a  | 
marvelous  transformation  will  soon  be  witnessed.  | 

No  State  can  hope  to  make  the  progress  which  is  desirable  where  ; 
any  considerable  percentage  of  the  population  are  handicapped  by  ; 
reason  of  an  inefficient  elementary  or  secondary  school  s^^stem.  Gon-  j 
versely,  all  of  the  citizens  of  a  given  State  are  virtually  concerned  i 
about  the  welfare  of  approximately  three-fourths  of  its  population.  j 
They  are  either  its  chief  asset  or  the  principal  obstacle  standing  in  i 
the  way  of  development.  Their  attitude  must  be  changed  from  nega-  i 
tive  to  positive,  and  vocational  education  of  the  right  type  must  be  ; 
instituted  on  a  broad  and  comprehensive  basis  before  this  end  can  be  | 
attained.  i 

It  is  now  clearly  recognized  that  many  of  our  methods  of  agricul-  i 

tural  practice  are  antiquated;  that  the  per  cent  of  lost  motion  and  i 

’nefficiency  on  our  farms  is  so  great  as  to  be  really  alarming. 

EDUCATION  ADAPTED  TO  ASCERTAINED  NEEDS.  ! 

An  intelligent  investigation  and  report  upon  the  problems  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools  of  agriculture  in 
Arkansas  hinges  upon  the  foregoing  discussion.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  those  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  this  S3^stem  of  instruc¬ 
tion  within  the  State  felt  that  something  must  be  done  to  leaven  the 
processes  of  agriculture  then  in  vogue  and  to  prepare  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  the  boys  and  girls  from  the  farm  for  adequate 
leadership,  so  that  they  might  become  dominating  factors  in  giving 
skillful  direction  to  the  agriculture  of  the  communities  from  which 
they  came. 

Whatever  has  been  accomplished  toward  the  consummation  of  that 
end  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  because  of  the  fundamental  eco¬ 
nomic  issues  involved.  Any  inherent  weaknesses  in  the  plan  of 
organization  and  methods  of  procedure  which  may  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  should  be  eliminated,  since  adequate  provision  for  secondary 
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instruction  in  agriculture  is  something  which  must  be  regarded  as 
essential  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  but  more  particularly  in  States 
like  Arkansas. 

With  more  than  500  high  schools,  enrolling  nearly  22,000  pupils, 
Arkansas  still  scarcel}^  approximates  one-half  of  the  high-school 
facilities  represented  by  average  conditions  throughout  the  United 
States ;  she  reaches  only  14  per  cent  of  her  youth  of  high-school  age 
with  any  kind  of  high  schooling  and  less  than  9  per  cent  with  four- 
year  courses.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  maintenance  of  four  district 
schools,  enrolling  1,486  students,  even  though  these  represented  the 
progressive  type  of  vocational  agricultural  instruction,  would  consti¬ 
tute  only  a  beginning  on  a  program  which  must  be  State -wide  to 
meet  the  imperative  demands  of  the  situation. 

That  the  four  district  agricultural  schools  are  not  providing  the 
type  of  instruction  and  practical  experience  contemplated  in  the  act 
or  called  for  b}^  the  needs  of  the  people  of  Arkansas  becomes  evident 
on  examination.  (1)  At  least  one  school  offers  no  instruction  in 
agriculture  until  the  fifth  year  of  the  course;  (2)  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  students,  estimated  at  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  are 
enrolled  in  “preparatory”  classes;  (3)  approximately  one-half  of 
the  graduates  go  into  teaching  and  a  considerable  number  go  to  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  learning;  (4)  too  large  a  proportion  of  time  and 
effort  are  devoted  'to  offering  courses  of  the  regular  high-school  type, 
with  too  little  regard  to  adapting  the  subject  matter  and  instruction 
to  the  special  demands  of  agriculture  and  rural  life;  (5)  at  least 
one  school  is  offering  college  work;  (6)  extension  work  on  the  farms 
and  in  the  homes  of  the  adjacent  territory  has  not  been  developed 
on  a  scale  which  is  essential  if  the  educational  needs  of  the  State  are 
to  be  served. 

STATE-WIDE  DEVELOPMENT  NEEDED. 

Schooling  of  secondary  grade  is  needed  in  Arkansas  on  a  much 
more  comprehensive  scale  than  the  people  have  yet  thought  of.  Ad¬ 
vantages  such  as  those  contemplated  in  the  establishment  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  agricultural  schools  should  be  provided  not  in  four  isolated 
centers  alone  but  in  every  part  of  the  State.  Practically  every  high 
school  in  Arkansas  should  offer  strong  courses  in  agriculture,  horti¬ 
culture,  and  home  making. 

The  development  of  a  State-wide  program  of  secondary  education 
should  bring  these  opportunities  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
every  boy  and  girl  in  Arkansas.  This  can  be  brought  about  through 
the  adoption  of  measures  discussed  elsevv^here  in  this  report:  (1) 
More  adequate  financial  support,  including  State  aid,  and  especialty 
State  stimulation  and  leadership;  (2)  adoption  of  the  county-unit 
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plan  of  organization  and  administration;  (3)  development  of  special  ; 
courses  relating  to  agriculture,  home  making,  and  rural  life,  such  as 
the  types  of  v.  ork  promoted  under  the  Smith-Hughes  law  and  under  i 
the  home  project  plans  adopted  in  a  number  of  States. 

i 

OUTLINE  OF  TEN  YEARS’  PROGRAM. 


If  the  provision  is  made  for  the  development  of  secondary  educa-  | 
tion  in  Arkansas  which  is  so  clearly  needed,  it  will  in  time  become  j 
unnecessary  to  maintain  these  four  district  agricultural  schools  as  , 
now.  The  gradual  diversion  of  these  schools  to  other  purposes  there-  , 
fore  becomes  practicable.  i 

One  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  public  education  in  Arkansas  for  I 
many  years  to  come  is  provision  for  the  professional  preparation  of  ! 
teachers.  If  this  provision  is  made  on  a  scale  so  manifestly  needed, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  the  institution  at  Conway  to  meet  more  than  ; 
a  fraction  of  the  demand.  It  seems  clear  that  the  establishment  of  ! 
additional  normal  schools  is  imperative,  in  addition  to  the  substantial 
expansion  of  the  present  school  at  Conway.  j 

The  survey,  therefore,  proposes  the  following  program  to  be  accom-  ’ 
plished  in  10  years :  ^ 

(1)  Gradually  increase  the  capacity  of  the  State  normal  school  at 

Conway,  so  that  by  1932  it  will  accommodate  2,000  students.  j 

(2)  Provide  for  12  weeks  of  summer  normal  classes,  in  1923,  as  | 

follows :  At  Conway,  at  the  State  normal  school,  capacity  800  stu-  j 
dents;  at  the  State  university,  capacity  1,000  students;  at  each  of  I 
the  four  institutions  located  at  Jonesboro,  Monticello,  Magnolia,  and  i 
Eiissellville,  capacity  300  students  each,  or  1,200  in  all ;  grand  total,  ^ 
3,000.  This  provision  of  summer  schools  should  be  continued  an-  . 
nually  thereafter  as  long  as  the  demand  continues,  as  determined  by  j 
the  State  department  of  education.  | 

(3)  Provide  for  the  conversion  of  the  institution  at  Jonesboro  into  | 

a  State  normal  school,  beginning  with  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  ' 
in  September,  1924,  with  a  capacity  of  500  students,  graduall3^  in-  i 
erasing  to  800  students  in  1932.  i 


(4)  Provide  for  the  conversion  of  the  institution  at  Monticello 
into  a  State  normal  school,  beginning  with  the  opening  of  the  fall 
term  in  September,  1925,  with  a  capacity  of  400  students,  gradually 
increasing  to  600  students  in  1932. 

(5)  Provide  for  the  conversion  of  the  institution  at  Magnolia  into 
a  State  normal  school,  beginning  with  the  opening  of  the  fall  term 
in  September,  1926,  with  a  capacity  of  400  students,  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  to  600  students  in  1932. 

(6)  In  view  of  the  proximity  of  the  institution  at  Russellville  to  the 
State  normal  at  Conway  it  does  not  seem  desirable  to  develop  the 
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former  into  another  State  normal  school.  In  vieAV  of  the  conditions 
in  the  surrounding  counties  it  may  be  best  to  continue  the  agricul¬ 
tural  school  for  the  present,  with  the  Anew  of  transferring  its  adminis¬ 
tration  and  maintenance  in  due  time  to  Pope  County. 

(7)  Eeducing  the  foregoing  proposals  to  the  form  of  a  table,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  number  of  prospective  teachers  in  training  at  succes¬ 
sive  dates,  exclusive  of  summer  sessions,  Avill  be  as  follows : 


Number  of  prospective  teachers. 


Date. 

University. 

Conway. 

Jonesboro. 

Monticello. 

Magnolia. 

Total. 

1921-22  . 

164 

481 

645 

1,000 

1923-24  . 

300 

700 

1921-2  5 . 

400 

800 

500 

1,700 
2,300 
3, 200 

192')-26  . 

500 

1,000 

500 

300 

1926-27 . 

600 

1, 200 

600 

400 

400 

1927-28  . 

700 

1,400 

600 

500 

500 

3,  700 
4, 300 
4,500 
4,800 
5,000 

1928-2 -) . 

800 

1,600 

700 

600 

600 

1929-30 . 

900 

1, 700 

700 

600 

600 

1930-31 . 

1,000 

1,800 

800 

600 

600 

1931-32 . 

1, 100 

1,900 
2, 000 

800 

600 

600 

1932-33 . 

1, 200 

800 

600 

600 

5,200 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  even  if  this  program  is  carried  out,  the 
university  Avould  by  1933  be  graduating  probably  not  more  than 
400  teachers  annually  and  the  four  normal  schools  fewer  than  1,600, 
or  altogether  feAver  than  2,000.  The  annual  demand  for  new  teach¬ 
ers  at  the  preseilt  time  is  approximately  3,000  teachers,  and  this 
demand  may  be  expected  to  increase  with  the  development  of  the 
school  system  of  the  State. 

If  this  plan  be  adopted,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  some 
modification  of  the  present  administration  of  the  district  agricul¬ 
tural  schools  through  separate  boards  of  trustees.  The  survey 
recommends  that  the  institutions  charged  with  the  professional  prep¬ 
aration  of  teachers  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  same  board 
Avhich  administers  the  schools  in  Avhich  the  teachers  are  to  teach. 
ElseAvhere  it  is  recommended  that  the  administration  of  the  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  Arkansas  be  delegated  to  a 
State  board  of  education,  to  be  constituted  and  equipped  along  the 
lines  suggested. 

Even  if  the  foregoing  program  be  rejected,  however,  and  it 
should  be  decided  to  continue  the  four  district  agricultural  schools, 
the  survey  recommends  that  they  be  placed  under  the  same  board 
Avhich  has  jurisdiction  over  the  other  secondary  schools  of  the  State. 


PARALLEL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


The  development  of  secondary  education  in  Arkansas  during  the 
next  few  years  to  double  the  present  enrollment  involves  an  increase 
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from  21,824  to  more  than  43,000.  Visualized  in  this  way  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  program  becomes  apparent.  If  Arkansas  achieves  this 
goal  after  10  years  of  strenuous  effort,  however,  she  will  then  have 
reached  merely  a  point  representing  the  approximate  average  of  the 
United  States  now.  lYliat  that  average  will  be  10  years  hence  no 
one  can  predict  accurately,  but  that  educational  conditions  through¬ 
out  the  country  are  improving  at  a  substantial  rate  is  demonstrable. 

In  1918,  140  high  schools  in  Arkansas  reported  an  aggregate 
enrollment  of  12,844,  or  an  average  of  91.7  pupils  per  school.®  That 
only  the  larger  and  more  efficient  schools  reported  is  suggested  by 
comparing  these  figures  with  those  collected  by  the  survejc  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latter,  533  high  schools  reported  an  aggregate  of 
21,823  pupils,  or  an  average  of  41  per  school.  Along  with  other 
improvements,  the  average  size  of  high  schools  should  increase  con¬ 
siderably,  to  100  pupils,  at  least. 

In  at  least  60  of  the  75  countie-s  of  Arkansas  there  should  be  de-  | 
veloped  at  least  one  high  school  offering  special  courses  in  agricui-  j 
tiire  and  home  making  of  the  type  discussed  in  this  report,  v/ith  i 
facilities  for  an  average  attendance  of  250  pupils  each,  or  a  total 
of  15,000  pupils. 

This  still  leaves  approximately  7,000  pupils  to  be  accommodated 
to  make  the  aggregate  of  22,000  increase.  In  addition  to  the  fore¬ 
going,  therefore,  a  considerable  number  of  existing  high  schools, 
averaging  41  pupils  per  school,  must  be  developed  and  expanded  j 
until  they  average  100  or  more  pupils.  If  120  of  the  smaller  and 
weaker  schools,  now  offering  but  one  or  two  years  of  high-school 
work,  receive  sufficient  aid  during  the  next  10  years  so  that  they 
can  make  the  requisite  expansion  and  increase  their  average  enroll-  1 
ment  by  60  pupils,  the  goal  will  be  reached.  ! 

The  following  table  suggests  the  way  in  which  this  program  may 
be  distributed  over  a  period  of  10  years : 


Year.  , 

New  county  high 
schools. 

Increase 
of  other 
high- 

Estimated 
total 
number 
of  pupils. 

Number. 

Pupils. 

school 

pupils. 

1922  2.3  . 

22,000 

1923-24 . 

6 

1,.500 

700 

24,’ 200 

1921  25 . 

6 

1,500 

700 

26,400 

1925-26 . ! 

6 

1, 500  : 

700 

28,600 

1926-27 . 

6 

1,500 

700 

30,800 

1927- 2S . 

6 

1,500 

700 

33, 000 

1928-29 . 

6 

1,  .500 

700 

35, 200 

1929-30 . 

6 

1,  .500 

700 

37, 400 

1930-31 . . . 

6 

1,600 

700 

39, 600 

1931-32 . 

6 

1, 500 

700 

41,800 

1932-33 . 

i 

6 

1,.500 

700 

44, 000 

sBu.  of  Educ.,  Bui.,  1920,  No.  19,  p.  21. 
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Keduced  to  averages,  this  requires  that  each  year  for  10  years : 

(1)  In  at  least  6  counties  one  new  county  high  school  should  be 
established,  with  special  facilities  for  agriculture  and  home  making, 
and  an  average  enrollment  of  250  pupils;  and 

(2)  In  at  least  11  or  12  counties  one  existing  high  school  should 
add  at  least  60  students  to  its  enrollment,  or  a  new  high  school 
enrolling  at  least  60  students  should  be  established. 

It  is  evident  that  such  a  program  can  not  be  carried  out  if  the 
initiative  and  the  financial  burden  be  left  entirely  to  the  local  com¬ 
munities.  A  comprehensive  plan  of  more  liberal  State  aid  and  State 
leadership  and  direction,  as  suggested  elsewhere,  is  a  vital  feature  of 
this  program. 

AN  ALTERNATIVE  PLAN. 

The  program  outlined  in  the  preceding  pages  represents  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  all  the  members  of  the  survey  staff  save  one,  and  was  formu¬ 
lated  only  after  full  discussion  and  careful  examination  of  all  avail¬ 
able  data.  It  is  agreed  that  because  of  the  complexity  of  the  issues 
involved  there  is  possibly  more  than  one  solution  of  the  problem,  as 
suggested  above.  In  Appendix  A,  therefore,  is  presented  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  a  plan  which  retains  the  district  agricultural  schools  and  a 
statement  of  the  solution  proposed  by  one  member  of  the  survey  staff. 


Chapter  X. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  FOR  NEGROES. 

The  negTo  population  of  Arkansas  is  472,220,  according  to  the  1920 
census,  and  forms  27  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  negroes  are  located 
chiefly  in  the  counties  on  or  near  the  Mississippi  River  and  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State.  The  negro  population  in  the  northern 
and  western  parts  of  the  State  is  very  small.  Most  of  the  northern 
counties,  and  especially  those  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State, 
have  very  few  negroes.  Of  the  75  counties  in  the  State,  37  have  a 
negro  population  constituting  less  than  12.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  those  counties.  There  are  26  counties  in  which  the 
negro  population  of  school  age  is  less  than  1,000,  and  in  19  of  these 
the  school  population  is  less  than  500. 

The  negroes  form  a  very  large  and  important  group  of  people. 
I'rom  an  agricultural  standpoint  the  importance  of  the  negro  cau 
hardly  be  overstated.  The  census  of  1920  reported  15,373  negro 
farm  owners,  or  14.9  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  102,647.  Of  the 
121.221  farm  tenants  reported,  56,814  are  negroes,  or  46.8  per  cent. 
In  1920  there  were  72,187  negro  farmers  (tenants  and  owners)  re¬ 
ported,  and  these  farmers  constitute  31.2  per  cent  of  all  persons 
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engaged  in  agricailture  in  Arkansas.  Between  1910  and  1920  the 
number  of  farms  operated  by  negroes  increased  8,689,  or  13.6  per 
cent.  As  owners  and  tenants  they  farm  2,624,726  acres. 

From  the  standpoint  of  public  health  alone,  however,  the  white 
people  of  Arkansas  must  be  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  the 
negroes.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  protecting  the  health  of  a  part 
of  the  people.  It  is  possible  to  safeguard  the  health  of  all,  or  to 
protect  the  health  of  none.  A  close  student  of  southern  conditions 
has  described  the  situation  in  one  sentence  by  saying  “A  germ  is 
color  blind.”  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  widespread  ignorance 
and  illiteracy  are  generally  productive  of  insanitary  conditions,  and 
hence  of  diseases.  The  health  of  the  white  people  in  Arkansas  can 
not  be  considered  as  being  independent  and  separate  from  the  health 
of  the  negroes. 

Eighty-nine  per  cent  of  the  negro  population  is  located  in  31 
counties,  and  half  of  this  89  per  cent  is  concentrated  in  11  counties. 
In  the  other  44  counties  the  negro  population  is  too  small  to  consti¬ 
tute  any  large  burden,  so  far  as  the  expense  of  education  is  concerned. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  in  some  counties  the  problem  of  providing 
schools  for  the  negroes  is  made  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  the 
numbers  are  small  and  sometimes  scattered  over  a  relatively  large 
area. 

The  statement  is  sometimes  made  that  in  Arkansas  the  cost  of 
maintaining  public  schools  is  relatively  greater  because  separate 
schools  must  be  provided  for  the  negroes.  The  presence  of  the  negro 
does  complicate  the  educational  situation  to  the  extent  that  it  makes 
necessary  the  maintenance  of  two  school  systems.  But  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  even  if  the  entire  population  of  the  State  were 
white  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  far  more  teachers  and  school- 
houses  than  are  now  provided  for  the  white  population,  with  a  result¬ 
ant  increase  in  cost  to  the  State. 


Public-school  statistics. 


White. 

Negro. 

Population  of  school  age,  1920 . 

482, 336 
367, 198 

192, 665 
131,084 

Enrollment,  192) . 

Cost  of  instruction,  1920 . 

$6,  281,  768 
$17.  06 

$735,  222 
$5.61 

Cost  of  instruction  per  child  enrolled . 

Number  of  teachers,  1920 . 

9;  693 
39.9 

2,076 
.  63. 1 

Pupils  enrolled  per  teacher. . 

Average  attendance,  1920 . 

262.  289 

86,  755 
66.2 

Per  cent  of  enrolled  attending . 

71.4 

Per  ceTit  of  school  population  attending . 

54.4 

45.0 

The  table  shows  that  the  annual  cost  of  instruction,  based  on 
enrollment,  is  $17.06  for  the  white  pupils  and  $5.61  for  the  colored. 
The  figures  are  taken  from  the  official  records  of  the  State  depart¬ 
ment  of  public  instruction.  Even  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  negro 
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schools  are  efficient,  no  great  return  can  be  reasonably  expected  on 
an  annual  expenditure  of  $5.61  per  pupil  enrolled.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  too,  that  a  large  number  of  negro  children  who  should 
be  attending  school  are  not  even  enrolled. 

The  negro  schools  should  be  consolidated  so  far  as  possible.  If 
larger  negro  schools  were  built,  the  number  of  negro  schools  could 
be  reduced  and  most  of  the  one-teacher  and  two-teacher  schools 
eliminated.  This  would  mean  increased  school  efficiency  as  in  the 
case  of  the  white  schools.  While  free  transportation  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  some  white  pupils,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  the 
negroes  on  account  of  the  large  negro  population  in  these  11  counties, 
and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  with  regard  to  a  number  of  other 
counties. 

In  some  instances  there  is  a  very  marked  disparity  between  the 
per  capita  expenditures  for  white  pupils  and  for  colored.  In  Hel¬ 
ena,  for  example,  the  figures  are  $68.12  and  $12.60;  in  Magnolia, 
$23.57  and  $3.21;  in  Wynne,  $24.29  and  $6.02;  and  in  Monticello, 
$27.44  and  $4.85.  It  may  be  said  in  behalf  of  Helena  that,  while 
the  disparity  between  the  amounts  is  great,  the  per  capita  expendi¬ 
tures  for  negro  pupils  is  fairly  reasonable  in  amount.  But  this 
can  not  be  said  of  Wynne,  Magnolia,  and  Monticello,  and  a  number 
of  other  towns  in  the  list. 

In  cities  the  white  pupils  are  all  living  within  a  small  area,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  a  large  per  capita  expenditure 
as  a  result  of  having  a  small  number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  except 
in  the  case  of  high-school  classes. 

Of  the  larger  cities.  Fort  Smith  and  Hot  Springs  deserve  to  be 
commended  for  their  fair  treatment  of  the  negro  school  children. 
Of  the  smaller  cities,  Fardjne  has  one  of  the  most  efficient  negro 
schools  in  the  State,  and  the  per  capita  amounts  spent  on  white  and 
colored  pupils  show  a  decided  disposition  to  give  the  negroes  fair 
consideration.  There  is  less  excuse  for  disparity  between  per  capita 
expenditures  in  towns  than  in  rural  districts,  as  rural  conditions 
make  the  school  problem  more  difficult. 

ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

There  are  61,581  negro  children  of  school  age  who  are  not  enrolled, 
and  there  are  44,329  who  do  not  attend  school  regularly.  The  total 
number  of  those  not  enrolled  and  not  attending  is  105,910.  The 
fact  that  the  average  attendance  in  negro  schools  is  actually  less 
than  half  of  the  negro  population  of  a  school  age  is  a  sad  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  school  situation  in  Arkansas.  Since  27  per  cent 
of  the  State’s  population  is  colored  this  condition  is  one  that  chal¬ 
lenges  the  statesmanship  of  Arkansas  and  calls  for  heroic  measures. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  THROUGH  THE  GRADES. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  secure  data  concerning  ages,  and  grades 
in  which  enrolled,  of  all  colored  pupils  in  Arkansas.  Many  teach¬ 
ers  and  principals  neglected  to  supply  this  information,  so  that  re¬ 
ports  are  available  for  only  22,588  pupils,  approximately  one-fourth 
of  the  average  number  reported  as  in  attendance  in  1920. 

The  large  proportion  of  children  in  each  grade  who  are  too  old 
for  the  grades  in  which  they  are  enrolled  is  apparent. 

Pupils  of  all  ages  from  8  years  to  21  years  of  age,  inclusive,  are 
found  in  the  sixth  grade,  a  spread  of  14  years;  pupils  12  years  of  age 
are  found  in  every  grade  from  the  first  year  of  the  elementary  school 
to  the  fourth  year  of  high  school;  other  facts  may  be  noted  in  the 
table, 

ILLITERACY  IN  ARKANSAS. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  negro  schools  did  not  accomplish  much  in 
the  reduction  of  illiteracy  in  this  age  group.  Between  1910  and 
1920  the  number  of  illiterate  negroes  21  years  of  age  and  over  must 
have  been  reduced  by  death,  but  this  loss  was  practically  offset  by 
the  number  of  illiterate  negroes  who  reached  the  age  of  21  during 
the  same  period.  If  the  negro  schools  had  been  doing  efficient  work, 
and  enrolling  a  reasonably  large  percentage  of  the  school  population, 
the  difference  between  the  number  of  adult  negro  male  illiterates 
in  1921  and  1920  would  certainly  have  been  larger  than  580.  The 
fact  that  the  percentage  of  adult  negro  male  illiteracy  was  reduced 
only  3.4  per  cent  in  10  years  must  be  alarming  to  any  one  who  is 
concerned  about  progress  in  Arkansas.  The  negro  schools  are  evi¬ 
dently  exerting  only  a  negligible  influence  on  the  problem  of  adult 
illiteracy  in  Arkansas. 

SUMMARY. 

Illiteracy  in  Arkansas  is  largely  negro  illiteracy,  since  the  '79.254 
illiterate  negroes  10  years  of  age  and  over  form  21.8  per  cent  of  the 
negro  population  in  that  age  group  and  6.1  per  cent  of  the  State’s 
population  in  that  age  group.  This  is  a  distressing  amount  of  illit¬ 
eracy.  ‘The  fact  that  somewhat  similar  conditions  exist  in  States 
like  Georgia  and  Mississippi,  where  the  negro  population  is  larger 
than  it  is  in  Arkansas,  does  not  improve  conditions  in  this  State. 
A  degree  of  illiteracy  shown  by  the  figures  given  above  means  a 
shocking  waste  of  human  energy.  The  actual  loss  in  money  due  to 
agricultural  and  industrial  inefficiency  can  not  be  computed,  but  it 
must  be  an  enormous  sum. 

The  figures  show  that  in  the  10  years  between  1910  and  1920  the 
progress  made  in  elimination  of  negro  illiteracy  was  not  satisfactory. 
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This  is  not  a  matter  of  mystery.  It  is  very  easy  to  see  how  the 
present  regrettable  condition  will  perpetuate  itself  indefinitely  unless 
the  school  facilities  are  improved.  With  a  negro  school  population  of 
192,665,  an  enrollment  of  131,084.  and  an  average  attendance  of 
86,755,  or  45  per  cent  of  the  school  population,  it  is  very  evident  that 
a  new  crop  of  illiterates  is  coming  on  to  replace  those  removed  by 
death. 

TEACHERS  IN  NEGRO  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  2,076  negro  public-school  teachers  in  Arkansas.  As  the 
enrollment  in  negro  schools  is  131,084,  there  are  63.1  pupils  enrolled 
per  teacher.  In  the  white  schools  there  are  39.9  pupils  enrolled  per 
teacher.  The  number  of  negro  teachers  is  obviously  too  small  for  the 
enrollment. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  as  a  rule  the  higher  the  grades  of 
license  a  teacher  holds  the  more  efficient  the  teacher  is.  The  grade  of 
license  is  certainly  a  measure  of  the  teacher’s  knowledge  of  subject 
matter.  No  teacher  can  hope  to  impart  to  others  a  knowledge  that 
he  himself  does  not  have.  The  State  and  professional  licenses  are 
the  highest  issued.  The  number  of  negro  teachers  holding  these  is 
negligible.  On  the  other  hand.  63.6  per  cent  hold  second  and  third 
grade  licenses,  the  two  grades  representing  the  least  scholarship. 

The  most  significant  figures  are  those  showing  that  38  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  in  the  larger  places  and  48  per  cent  of  those  in  places 
of  less  than  200  population  have  had  no  high-school  training.  Even 
larger  proportions  have  had  no  normal  or  college  work,  even  in  sum¬ 
mer  sessions.  A  discour agingly  small  number  meet  what  should 
be  regarded  as  the  minimum  requirements,  namely,  graduation  from 
four-year  high  school  plus  two  years  of  normal-school  training  for 
elementary  teachers  and  graduation  from  four-year  high  school  plus 
graduation  from  four-year  college,  including  professional  courses, 
for  high-school  teachers. 

Of  the  teachers  reporting  only  a  small  proportion  are  profes¬ 
sionally  prepared  to  teach.  This  is  simply  another  way  of  saying 
that  the  negro  schools  of  Arkansas  are  so  inefficient  that  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  $735,222  spent  annually  on  the  instruction  of  negro 
children  is  spent  to  little  purpose,  so  far  as  educational  results  are 
concerned. 

Nearly  three-fourths  (73.6  per  cent)  of  the  negro  school  children 
enrolled  in  the  schools  of  Arkansas  are  in  the  first  four  grades.  On 
the  principle  of  “  The  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,”  the 
pupils  in  the  lower  grades  should  have  the  best  teachers  available. 

Educationally  speaking,  “  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents  ”  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  elimination  of  pupils  between  the  first  and  second 
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grades,  the  second  and  third,  and  so  on,  is  due  in  large  measure  to 
inelRcient  teaching  in  the  primary  grades. 

The  figures  also  show  the  almost  complete  lack  of  grading  or 
classification  of  the  children.  More  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  negro 
children  in  the  schools  are  too  old  for  the  grades  in  which  they  are 
enrolled.  In  grades  4,  5,  6,  and  7  this  is  true  of  four-fifths  or  more  i 
of  the  children. 

The  rapid  elimination  of  pupils  from  school  shows  the  futility  of 
expecting  the  aims  of  public  education  to  be  accomplished  so  long 
as  conditions  remain  as  they  are.  In  three  or  four  short  terms  of 
two  to  five  months  each  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  average  child 
that  amount  of  education  and  preparation  for  life  which  is  essential  ] 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  democratic  institutions.  The  present  and  I 
future  safety  of  the  State  demand  adequate  remedies  for  these 
conditions.  t 

Most  of  the  negro  teachers  in  Arkansas  began  their  teaching  | 
careers  in  the  State,  and  have  done  all  of  their  teaching  there.  Gen-  | 
erally  speaking,  they  are  an  experienced  group;  more  than  three-  1 
fourths  have  had  more  than  three  years’  experience.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  to  be  noted  that  nearly  one-half  (46.1  per  cent)  had 
taught  less  than  one  year  in  their  present  positions  at  the  time  of 
report  to  the  survey. 

There  are  some  marked  discrepancies  between  the  pay  of  Avhite  j 
and  colored  teachers.  In  St.  Francis  County  the  pay  of  negro  j 
teachers  in  city  schools  is  less  than  half  that  of  white  teachers.  | 
In  Ouachita  and  Monroe  Counties  the  negro  teachers  receive  a  i 
monthly  salary  about  one-half  that  given  the  Avhite  teachers.  It 
must  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  the  negro  teachers  are  | 
expected  to  teach  larger  numbers  of  pupils  than  the  Avhite  teachers  ; 
are.  The  inefficiency  of  the  negro  schools,  howeA^er,  is  due  to  the  | 
ratio  of  teachers  to  pupils,  as  well  as  to  underpaid  teachers. 

SCORES  IN  SPELLING  TEST. 

A  test  in  spelling  was  given  to  1,304  pupils  in  grades  2  to  11,  in¬ 
clusive,  in  40  negro  schools,  in  22  counties. 

In  all  grades  except  10  and  11  the  Avords  used  Avere  chosen  from 
lists  in  which  the  standard  of  accuracy,  as  shoAAUi  by  tests  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  pupils,  is  73.  The  pupils  in  grades  10  and  11  were  giA^en  the 
Avords  selected  for  the  ninth  grade.  The  results  of  this  test  are  not 
conclusive  for  other  subjects,  but  suggest  Ioav  standards  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  colored  schools.  The  aA^erage  score  in  the  colored  schools 
Avas  52. 
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STATE  SUPERVISION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  General  Education  Board,  a  rural 
school  agent  connected  with  the  State  department  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  working  under  the  direction  of  the  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  gives  his  entire  time  to  supervising  the  negro 
public  schools  of  the  State.  The  rural  school  agent  is  a  white  man 
of  extended  experience  in  school  work,  and  he  organizes  and  directs 
certain  phases  of  the  colored  school  work.  The  county  training 
schools  are  under  his  supervision.  He  has  charge  of  expending  the 
funds  given  the  State  by  the  Slater  Fund,  the  General  Education 
Board,  and  the  KosenAvald  Fund.  When  the  Jeanes  Fund  was  being 
used  in  Arkansas,  there  were  21  county  industrial  supervisers.  The 
rural  school  agent  was  employed  so  that  the  proper  supervision 
and  direction  might  be  given  the  Jeanes  industrial  teachers.  Since 
he  began  his  work,  however,  the  amount  given  the  State  by  the 
Kosenwald  Fund  has  been  greatly  increased,  so  that  a  large  part  of 
his  time  is  now  devoted  to  the  supervision  of  schoolhouse  construc¬ 
tion.  It  is  his  duty  to  approve  and  submit  applications  for  aid  on 
new  buildings  and  to  see  that  the  buildings  are  erected  according  to 
plan  and  are  completed  within  eight  months  after  application  is 
approved.  He  makes  the  payments  on  the  buildings  and  reports 
on  partially  complete  and  finished  buildings  as  payments  are  made. 

There  is  a  colored  man  known  as  “  Rosenwald  Agent  ”  who  helps 
the  rural  school  agent  in  this  work.  The  Rosenwald  Fund  pays 
$1,200  of  this  agent’s  salary  and  the  balance  is  paid  by  the  Agricul¬ 
tural,  Mechanical  and  Normal  College.  Due  to  this  worker’s  elforts, 
a  larger  amount  of  money  is  secured  for  Rosenwald  buildings  as 
more  schools  are  built.  The  rural  school  agent  can  not  give  all  his 
time  to  this  work  and  the  help  of  the  assistant  is  very  valuable. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  school  funds  spent  in  Arkansas  produce 
more  real  results  than  the  Smith-Hughes  money  spent  at  colored 
schools.  The  instruction  is  based  on  the  project  plan  and  is  very 
effective.  This  work  in  Arkansas  compares  favorably,  as  to  quality, 
with  similar  Avork  in  other  States.  The  striking  success  scored  in 
this  work  may  be  attributed  to  the  following  factors : 

(1)  Well-trained  teachers  who  have  the  technical  training  needed 
for  successful  work. 

(2)  The  teachers  are  employed  for  12  months  and  are  well  paid, 
the  salaries  ranging  from  $1,200  to  $1,800. 

(3)  The  work  is  supervised  by  the  teacher-trainer  and  the  rural- 
school  agent. 

(4)  Sufficient  time  is  devoted  to  the  Avork — half  of  each  day. 

(5)  The  work  is  related  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and  holds  their 
interest. 
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(6)  The  project  method  of  teaching  is  used,  so  that  technical  in¬ 
struction  and  practical  work  go  hand  in  hand. 

THE  JEANES  FUND- 

In  1918-19  the  sum  of  $2,836  was  secured  from  the  Jeanes  Fund 
and  $3,159  from  the  General  Education  Board,  a  total  of  $5,995. 
This  money  was  used  to  pay  part  of  the  salary  of  industrial  super¬ 
vising  teachers  in  21  counties.  These  workers  were  employed  for 
11  months.  They  visited  all  the  schools  in  the  21  counties,  teaching- 
handicrafts,  such  as  basketry  and  shuck-mat  making.  They  also 
taught  plain  sewing  and  gave  cooking  demonstrations  in  the  homes 
of  the  pupils.  After  the  school  term  they  worked  with  the  girls’ 
clubs  organized  during  the  school  term.  The  object  of  this  “home¬ 
makers’  club  ”  work  was  the  improvement  of  rural  life.  Demonstra¬ 
tions  were  given  in  cooking,  canning,  and  preserving.  No  money 
ever  spent  in  Arkansas  produced  more  results.  Such  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  children  were  reached  by  these  workers  that  the  per  capita 
cost  was  small  indeed.  The  program  was  very  practical  and  the 
activities  introduced  into  the  schools  by  these  teachers  were  related 
to  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

State  agents  for  negro  education  in  all  the  Southern  States  agree 
that  the  money  spent  by  the  Jeanes  Fund  and  the  counties  for 
industrial  supervision  has  produced  more  results  per  dollar  than  any 
money  spent  for  negro  education.  The  State  of  Virginia  alone  has 
48  of  these  workers,  many  of  them  paid  altogether  from  public 
funds. 

The  counties  spent  $10,505  in  connection  with  the  $5,995  secured 
from  private  funds.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1920,  these  21 
county  workers  were  taken  over  by  the  agricultural  extension  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Arkansas.  At  present  there  are  only 
nine  negro  home  demonstration  agents  in  the  State.  While  some 
reduction  in  number  was  to  be  expected  as  a  result  of  “  hard  times 
and  “  economy,”  a  loss  of  over  half  of  the  workers  because  of  failure 
on  the  part  of  levying  courts  to  provide  local  funds  is  a  poor  show¬ 
ing.  If  these  workers  had  remained  under  the  supervision  of  the 
rural  school  agent,  perhaps  less  of  the  local  money  would  have  been 
lost.  At  present  the  State  is  not  getting  any  help  from  the  Jeanes 
Fund  for  negro  schools.  This  is  very  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least. 

Until  other  arrangements  can  be  made,  the  Arkansas  Extension 
Department  should  cooperate  with  the  Jeanes  Fund  and  rural  school 
agent,  using  the  State  funds  to  match  the  Jeanes  Fund.  In  this 
way  this  much-needed  work  can  be  reestablished  in  a  number  of 
counties. 
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THE  SLATER  FUND. 

The  aid  from  the  Slater  Fund  in  Arkansas  amounts  to  $4,750  a 
year.  This  money  is  used  in  the  seven  county  training  schools,  at 
the  rate  of  $500  a  year,  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  salary  of  the  home- 
economics  teacher.  Two  county  training  schools  receive  $100  a  year 
for  equipment.  There  are  five  town  schools — Arkadelphia,  Searcy, 
Crossett,  Prescott,  and  Stuttgart — that  receive  aid  from  the  Slater 
Fund  for  home  economics.  Arkadelphia  receives  $150,  Searcy  and 
Stuttgart  $200  each,  and  Prescott  and  Crossett  $250  each.  This 
money  is  used  to  pay  part  of  the  salary  of  the  home-economics 
teacher.  The  aid  to  the  town  schools  is  withdrawn  at  the  rate  of  $50 
a  3^ear  so  that  the  town  board  may  gradually  take  over  the  home- 
economics  work.  In  this  way  the  Slater  Fund’s  donation  may  be 
released  and  used  elsewhere  to  establish  a  home-economics  depart¬ 
ment. 

THE  ROSENWALD  FUND. 

For  the  year  ending  December  30,  1921,  the  State  department  of 
education  was  offered  $36,000  by  the  Kosenwald  Fund  for  use  in 
helping  to  build  modern  rural  schoolhouses  for  negroes.  The  most 
important  condition  laid  down  was  that  the  buildings  should  be 
completed^  the  money  paid  for  the  buildings  after  final  inspection, 
and  the  reports  sent  in.  The  money  became  available  July  1,  1920, 
so  that  in  reality  18  months  was  allowed  for  the  expenditure  of  this 
appropriation. 

Of  the  $36,000  the  sum  of  $19,000  was  returned  to  the  fund  because 
it  could  not  be  used.  A  large  number  of  applications  were  received, 
but  the  buildings  vrere  not  erected,  and  some  of  the  applications 
were  transferred  to  the  1921-22  budget,  which  expired  July  1,  1922. 
The  State  department  expects  to  spend  the  entire  appropriation 
covered  by  the  1921-22  budget,  so  that  none  of  this  money  will  be 
returned  to  the  fund. 

There  w^ere  18  school  buildings  in  which  Posenwald  aid  from  the 
1920-21  budget  was  used.  Four  of  these  schools  are  of  the  ono- 
toacher  type;  seven  are  of  the  two-teacher  type;  three  are  three- 
teacher  buildings,  and  four  were  four- teacher  buildings.  The  total 
cost  of  these  buildings  was  $100,055 ;  of  this  amount  $76,007  was 
from  public  funds,  $6,398  from  colored  people,  and  $16,300  from  the 
Eosenwald  Fund. 

COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  nine  county  training  schools  in  Arkansas.  These  insti¬ 
tutions  have  been  built  in  order  that  teachers  might  be  trained  in  the 
counties  where  they  live.  These  schools  also  serve  to  give  high- 
school  and  vocational  training  to  students  expecting  to  engage  in 
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other  occupations.  The  aid  of  the  Slater  Fund,  $500  a  year,  has  ' 
promoted  the  teaching  of  home  economics.  The  training  in  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture,  made  possible  by  State  and  Federal  funds,  is  a 
valuable  feature  of  the  school  work  at  these  schools.  The  Dallas 
County  Training  School  at  Fordyce  is  one  of  the  best  schools  of  this 
type  in  the  State. 

Part  of  the  training  given  the  boys  and  girls  in  this  school  is  of 
immediate  value  to  them.  At  the  same  time  the  traditional  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  course  of  study  have  not  been  neglected.  The  school 
furnishes  a  source  of  skilled  and  intelligent  labor  for  Fordyce  and 
Dallas  County.  The  value  of  such  an  institution  to  both  races  is  I 
apparent  to  any  one  who  sees  the  work  that  is  actually  being  done.  ! 

Fear  is  sometimes  expressed  that  the  teaching  of  trades  to  the  | 
negroes  will  bring  the  race  into  economic  competition  with  white  | 

workers  and  thereby  cause  trouble.  Those  who  oppose  trade  train-  | 

ing  for  negroes  also  oppose  it  for  white  youth,  as  these  opppnents  ' 
have  the  idea  of  “  limiting  the  output  ”  so  that  a  scarcity  of  skilled  ; 
labor  may  result  in  an  abnormal  wage.  But  unless  the  industrial  > 
development  of  Arkansas  is  to  be  retarded,  the  vast  amount  of  1 

skilled  work  that  must  be  done  wull  provide  employment  for  all.  ^ 

Opportunities  will  not  be  restricted  for  workers  of  either  race.  In  , 
Virginia  and  Alabama  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  Institutes  have  for 
years  trained  large  numbers  of  colored  mechanics.  These  trades¬ 
men  and  those  trained  at  the  State  agricultural  and  mechanical 
schools  for  negroes  have  migrated  to  every  Southern  State  and  ^ 

engaged  in  skilled  wmrk.  And  yet  industrial  clashes  have  been  1 

almost  unknown.  This  fact  ought  to  be  sufficient  answer  to  those  | 
who  claim  that  the  vocational  training  of  the  negroes  is  a  mistake.  j 

SUMMARY.  I 

The  defects  of  the  negro  public  schools  of  Arkansas  may  be  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows :  ' 

(1)  Of  the  negro  population  of  school  age,  only  67.8  per  cent  are  ' 
enrolled  in  school.  If  a  larger  percentage  of  the  school  population 

is  to  be  enrolled,  more  facilities  must  be  provided.  At  present  the 
schools  are  not  able  to  handle  efficiently  the  pupils  who  are  enrolled.  ' 
Larger  buildings  are  needed  and  more  teachers.  Even  if  the  schools 
were  100  per  cent  efficient,  the  mmney  noAV  being  spent  to  maintain 
the  schools  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  situation. 

(2)  Of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  colored  schools,  only  66.2  per  cent 
are  in  average  attendance.  The  main  causes  of  this  are:  (1)  Poor 
teaching;  (2)  insanitary,  uncomfortable,  unattractive,  and  poorly 
equipped  buildings;  (3)  course  of  study  not  sufficiently  related  to 
the  everyday  life  of  the  child  and  his  needs. 
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In  order  that  the  teaching  may  be  improved,  teachers  should  be  paid 
according  to  their  certificates,  education,  and  experience.  Summer 
schools  must  be  provided  if  the  teachers  now  in  service  are  to  make  pro¬ 
fessional  progress.  The  State  should  provide  means  for  the  training  of 
an  adequate  number  of  teachers  at  the  Agricultural,  Mechanical,  and 
Normal  College  at  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  Better  schoolhouses  should  be 
constructed.  The  Kosenwald  plans  and  bills  of  material  may  be 
secured  from  the  State  department  of  education.  Financial  aid  may 
be  secured  if  these  plans  are  used.  These  plans  call  for  attractive, 
modern  buildings,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
State  aid  for  buildings  would  make  it  possible  for  Arkansas  to  use 
more  Eosenwald  money.  The  course  of  study  should  include  handi¬ 
crafts,  sewing,  cooking,  elementary  manual  training,  and  agriculture. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  rural  schools.  These  subjects  can  be' 
introduced  into  the  rural  schools  by  industrial  supervising  teach¬ 
ers.  These  industrial  supervisers  can  train  the  teachers  as  well  as  the 
pupils.  In  small  schools  there  ought  to  be  one  qualified  teacher  who 
will  give  part  of  her  time  to  this  work.  Larger  schools,  with  five  or^ 
more  teachers,  need  at  least  one  industrial  teacher  whose  entire  time 
is  devoted  to  these  subjects. 

(3)  The  negro  schools  are  suffering  from  a  lack  of  supervision. | 
The  counties  in  Arkansas  are  large,  and  a  county  superintendent  can 
not  be  expected  to  supervise,  without  help,  all  the  white  and  colored 
schools  in  an  average  county.  No  business  concern  would  spend 
$735,222  a  year  (the  total  cost  of  teaching  negro  children  in  Arkan¬ 
sas  during  the  last  school  year)  without  spending  a  great  deal  more 
for  supervision,  management,  direction,  auditing,  and  general  check¬ 
ing  of  results.  It  can  not  be  assumed  that  money  spent  for  public 
education  is  producing  satisfactory  results.  The  schools  must  have 
supervision  so  that  the  results  of  teaching  may  be  checked  up  and 
the  defects  remedied.  Each  county  superintendent  needs  a  capable 
colored  assistant  to  supervise  the  colored  schools  and,  especially,  to 
introduce  industrial  work  into  the  schools. 

(4)  In  many  counties  of  Arkansas  there  is  not  a  single  school  that 
can  train  teachers  for  rural  schools.  A  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  county  training  schools  would  remedy  this  situation  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent.  There  should  be  some  supply  of  teachers  in  each 
county.  In  addition  to  training  teachers,  the  county  training  schools 
can  give  boys  and  girls  the  combination  of  high-school  education 
and  vocational  training — in  other  words,  “  education  for  life.”  The 
State  could  encourage  the  building  of  the  schools  by  aiding  those  that 
maintain  satisfactory  standards. 

(5)  Eural  education  presents  a  difficuit  problem  at  best,  but  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  the  negro  school  facilities  in  some  of  the  towns 
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of  Arkansas  should  not  be  greatly  improved.  Negro  children  can 
not  be  educated  for  one-fourth  what  it  costs  to  educate  white  children. 

(6)  Even  with  good  teachers,  suitable  buildings,  and  ample  equip-  ! 
ment  the  schools  can  not  be  efficient  if  there  are  more  than  35  pupils 
to  the  teacher.  Under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  a  ratio  of 
50  pupils  per  teacher  means  that  the  children  will  be  two-thirds 
taught,  and  a  ratio  of  70  pupils  per  teacher  means  that  they  will  be 
half  taught. 

(7)  A  graded  school  is  more  efficient  than  one  that  is  not  graded. 
The  closer  a  school  comes  to  being  graded,  the  more  efficient  it  is. 

As  a  rule  the  average  one  or  two  teacher  school  is  not  efficient  because  j 
of  the  large  number  of  recitations  the  teacher  must  hear  every  day.  | 
There  are  too  many  one  and  two  teacher  negro  schools  in  Arkansas.  I 
Many  of  these  could  be  eliminated  by  consolidation.  More  large  | 
schools  with  three  or  more  teachers  would  mean  increased  efficiency. 

RECOMMENDATIONS.  | 

I 

(It  is  assumed  that  general  recommendations  will  apply  to  both  white  and  co-lored  ' 

schools.)  j 

1.  So  far  as  possible,  negro  rural  schools  should  have  three  or  more 
teachers.  This  means  that  the  actual  number  of  schools  in  some  i 
counties  should  be  reduced,  so  that  larger  and  more  efficient  consoli-  : 
dated  schools  may  be  built.  In  the  counties  having  large  negro  i 
populations  the  consolidated  schools  can  be  located  so  that  every  | 
child  will  have  access  to  a  school.  i 

i  2.  Industrial  supervisors,  colored  women  qualified  to  teach  handi-  ' 
crafts,  plain  sewing,  and  cooking,  should  be  employed  by  county 
boards  in  the  31  counties  having  the  largest  negro  populations.  I 
These  supervisors  should  work  under  the  direction  of  the  county  { 
superintendents  and  the  State  supervisor  of  negro  schools.  On  the  I 
basis  of  $1,500  a  year  for  salary  and  expenses,  the  total  amount 
required  would  be  $46,500.  Half  of  this  amount  should  be  paid  by  ' 
the  county  boards,  and  the  State  should  pay  the  other  half,  either  i 
from  a  general  supervision  fund  or  from  an  appropriation  made  for  j 
this  specific  purpose.  i 

i  3.  Coimty  training  schools  should  be  established  in  22  counties  ; 
where  there  are  none  at  present.  The  State  should  aid  each  school 
directly  to  the  extent  of  $500  on  condition  that  the  local  support  is 
$1,000.  State  aid  should  not  be  given  unless  the  building,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  teaching  force  are  approved  by  the  State  department  of 
education  as  being  satisfactory.  The  sum  of  $11,000  is  needed  for 
this  State  aid. 

4.  The  amount  of  $12,500  a  year  should  be  appropriated  by  the 
State  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  modern  buildings  erected  under 
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the  supervision  of  the  department  of  education.  This  aid  would 
make  it  possible  for  Arkansas  to  secure  a  larger  amount  each  3^ear 
from  the  Rosenwald  Fund. 

5.  For  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  service  the  sum  of  $3,000 
should  be  appropriated  annually  by  the  State  to  aid  local  summer 
schools  of  five  weeks’  duration  or  more,  such  schools  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  department  of  education.  Aid  should  not  ])e  given 
a  summer  school  unless  the  amount  secured  from  other  sources  is  at 
least  equal  to  the  amount  given  by  the  State. 

6.  The  per  capita  expenditure  on  negro  pupils  in  cities  and  large 
towns  should  be  at  least  $10  a  year  on  the  basis  of  enrollment. 

7.  The  course  of  study  in  negro  schools  should  be  made  more  prac¬ 
tical  and  should  be  related  more  closely  to  the  life  of  the  children  so 
as  to  meet  their  needs. 

8.  The  compulsory  education  law  should^  be  enforced,  regardless 
of  race,  in  order  that  a  larger  percentage  of  negro  children  of  school 
age  may  be  enrolled  and  the  average  attendance  increased. 

9.  Divided  s(^hool  terms  should  be  eliminated  as  soon  as  possible. 

10.  The  number  of  negro  teachers  in  the  public-school  system 
should  be  increased,  so  that  there  will  be  a  better  ratio  of  teachers  to 
pupils  enrolled. 

11.  Negro  teachers  should  be  paid  according  to  their  education, 
grade  of  license,  and  amount  of  successful  experience. 

12.  The  State  should  provide  means  for  the  training  of  negro 
teachers,  so  that  an  adequate  supply  will  be  provided. 


Chapter  XL 

SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In  this  digest  recommendations  will  be  found  in  their  appropriate 
places  in  the  several  chapters,  and  are  not  repeated  here. 


APPENDIX  A. 


AN  ALTERNATIVE  PLAN  FOR  THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 


Note. — During  tlie  intervening  period,  while  the  district  agricultural  schools 
continue  substantially  as  at  present,  the  adoption  of  certain  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  contained  in  the  following  pages  Avould  undoubtedly  add  greatly 
to  the  efficiency  of  these  schools.  This  relates  particularly  to  those  concern¬ 
ing  more  definite  service  as  centers  of  community  life,  increased  development 
of  interschool  relations,  improvement  of  the  physical  plants  and  equipment, 
correlation  of  the  curricula,  more  effective  utilization  of  the  school  farms  as 
practical  laboratories  for  instruction,  reorganization  of  the  work  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  classes,  more  effective  utilization  of  the  dining  room  and  dormitories 
as  practical  laboratories  for  home-making  instruction,  lessening  of  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  subjects  not  related  to  agriculture  and  home  making,  adoption  of 
uniform  and  Improved*  systems  of  accounting  and  reporting  and  general  school 
records,  further  development  of  practical  instruction  in  dairying,  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  layout  of  the  grounds,  increase  in  dormitory  facilties  and  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  importance  of  physical  education  and  athletic  sports,  needed 
increases  in  laboratory  facilities,  development  of  work*  in  plant  and  animal 
breeding,  and  provision  of  a  suitable  student  labor  fund. 

Furthermore,  during  this  period  it  should  be  recognized  that  considerable 
numbers  of  students  will  continue  to  go  from  the  district  agricultural  schools 
to  the  university  and  into  teaching,  and  while  the  agricultural  schools  are 
not  designed  to  accomplish  either  of  these  purposes,  nevertheless  some  definite 
arrangement  should  be  made  between  the  university  and  these  schools  concern¬ 
ing  the  basis  on  which  graduates  may  be  admitted  to  the  university,  and  also 
concerning  the  amount  and  character  of  the  work  which  may  be  regarded  as 
fulfilling  any  portion  of  the  State  requirements  for  the  professional  prepara¬ 
tion  of  teachers. 

One  fundamental  reason  for  dissent  from  the  view  outlined  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pages,  on  the  part  of  the  remaining  members  of  the  survey  staff,  is 
inability  to  reconcile  the  proposal  that  these  schools  should  undertake  the 
preparation  of  students  for  the  university  as  a  controlling  aim,  with  the 
justification  of  their  maintenance  on  the  ground  that  they  furnish  a  training 
]ieculiarly  adapted  to  the  vocational  demands  of  agriculture,  home  making, 
and  rural  life  generally.  As  higher  education  .  is  conducted  at  present,  the 
second  of  these  objectives  can  not  be  adequately  realized  in  any  secondary 
school  while  at  the  same  time  meeting  the  usual  entrance  requirements  of  col¬ 
lege  or  university.  To  argue  that  the  agricultural  and  home-making  school 
is  a  university  preparatory  school,  and  not  a  finishing  school  designed  to 
prepare  directly  for  vocation  and  life,  is  to  remove  all  ground  for  its  existence 
as  a  special  institution.  If  these  agricultural  schools  are  to  continue  it  must 
be  evident  that  they  sustain  a  far  more  vital  relation  to  the  public  high-school 
program  of  the  State,  as  to  spirit,  aims,  and  purposes,  as  well  as  in  students 
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and  patrons,  than  to  the  program  for  higher  education. 

A  second  fundamental  objection  to  this  proposal  lies  in  the  impossibility  of 
accomplishing  in  the  same  school,  utilizing  the  same  equipment  and  teaching 
personnel,  two  purposes  so  specific  and  so  unrelated  as  (1)  secondary  voca¬ 
tional  instruction  in  agriculture  and  home  making,  and  (2)  the  professional 
preparation  of  teachers,  which  must  be  of  college  grade. 

Furthermore,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  district  agricultural  schools  can  not 
develop  along  lines  laid  down  in  the  act  of  1909,  nor  consistently  with  the 
proposals  of  the  plan  outlined  below,  and  at  the  same  time  and  with  the  same 
courses  of  instruction  offer  “  16  units  of  academic  college  credit  work.” 
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Act  100,  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Arkansas  in  1909,  directs  that 
the  State  shall  be  divided  into  four  districts  and  a  State  school  of  agriculture 
established  within  the  bounds  of  each,  in  which  agriculture,  horticulture,  and 
the  art  of  textile  manufacturing  shall  be  taught.  The  governor  is  directed  to 
appoint  five  trustees  who  shall  be  responsible  for  directing  the  work  of  these 
institutions.  The  per  diem  of  these  gentlemen  is  fixed  at  $2.  The  course  of 
study  shall  be  “  provided  by  the  trustees.”  The  law  makes  it  mandatory  upon 
the  authorities  to  see  that  the  students  shall  perform  most  of  the  work  on  the 
farms  connected  with  these  institutions  and  that  tuition  shall  be  free.  Forty 
thousand  dollars  was  originally  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  and  support 
of  each  of  these  institutions.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the  schools  to  coop¬ 
erate  in  experimental  work  and  in  the  publication  of  bulletins  and  for  other 
purposes  as  well. 

A  careful  examination  of  these  schools  reveals  the  fact  that  no  apparent 
effort  has  been  made  to  establish  textile  schools  in  which  the  art  of  cotton 
manufacturing  and  of  textile  manufacturing  shall  be  taught,  as  required  by 
the  act.  It  hardly  seems  appropriate  that  work  of  this  character  should  be 
included  in'  the  curriculum  of  institutions  of  this  class.  It  certainly  is  im¬ 
practicable  for  it  to  be  undertaken  with  the  income  and  facilities  which  the 
schools  now  possess.  The  elimination  of  this  requirement  from  the  law  would 
seem  desirable,  though  it  is  quite  proper  that  these  schools  should  be  expected 
to  lay  as  much  stress  as  possible  on  the  elementary  principles  of  plant  breeding 
and  the  improvement  of  the  fiber  of  the  cotton  plant. 

The  students  come  chiefiy  from  the  rural  districts,  and  though  all  parts  of 
the  State  are  represented,  the  service  rendered  by  the  schools  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  local  in  character. 

Forty  of  the  75  counties  are  represented  with  fewer  than  10  students  at  the 
four  schools  combined,  and  aside  from  the  4  counties  in  which  the  schools  are 
located,  only  10  counties  send  more  than  25  students  per  county.  Forty  per 
cent  of  the  total  enrollment  from  Arkansas  comes  from  the  4  counties  in  which 
the  schools  are  located,  and  63.4  per  cent  comes  from  these  4  counties  and  the 
adjoining  12  counties. 

The  division  as  to  numbers  between  boys  and  girls  was  very  well  balanced. 
Many  of  the  students  were  quite  mature  and  apparently  impressed  with  the 
idea  of  making  the  most  of  their  opportunities.  The  majority  expressed  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  return  to  the  farm.  There  are  entirely  too  many  students  in  the 
preparatory  classes.  The  percentage  is  uncertain,  but  varies  from  25  to  50. 
This  tjTe  of  instruction  should  be  eliminated,  thereby  necessitating  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  rural  schools  and  raising  the  institutional  standards  to  a  desirable 
degree. 

There  are  not  enough  graduates.  The  present  senior  class  numbers  71.  More 
emphasis  and  effort  should  be  placed  upon  encouraging  the  students  to  complete 
the  courses  offered. 

COMMENDATION. 

(1)  The  locations  of  these  schools  as  to  sites,  drainage,  and  other  natural 
advantages  are  very  good.  In  some  cases  the  schools  are  not  easy  to  reach 
by  rail,  but  this  handicap  will  be  somewhat  lessened  with  the  development  of 
good  roads. 

(2)  The  schools  are  very  well  officered  and  a  considerable  number  of  the 
school-teachers  are  college  graduates.  The  principal  divisions  are  nearly  all 
manned  by  graduates  of  reputable  colleges.  Good  salaries  are  being  paid.  In 
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this  respect  the  schools  are  quite  fortunate  because  they  are  in  position  to  com- 
iiiaiid  the  services  of  “A”  grade  instructors. 

(3)  The  discipline  in  all  the  schools  appears  to  be  good.  There  was  a  desir¬ 
able  and  friendly  relationship  between  students  and  instructors  and  between 
tile  principals  and  their  staffs.  A  spirit  of  good  will  and  courtesy  seemed  to 
pervade  the  institutions  as  a  whole.  The  atmosphere  from  a  moral,  religious, 
and  social  point  of  view  appeared  to  be  veiy  good.  The  principals  are  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  anxious  to  achieve  success.  They  deserve  encouragement  and  will 
appreciate  helpful  .guidance.  They  are  willing  to  make  changes  and  to  put  into 
practice  helpful  suggestions. 

(4)  There  is  an  impression  that  students  and  teachers  are  very  much  over¬ 

worked  in  these  schools.  The  average  teacher  and  student  appear  to  be  carry¬ 
ing  between  25  and  30  hours  of  work  per  week.  In  many  instances,  however, 
fully  half  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  practieums  or  laboratory  hours.  It  is  quite  [ 

true  that  teachers  and  students  alike  are  carrying  much  more  wmrk  than  is 
normally  provided  for  in  our  graded  and  secondary  schools  and  institutions  of  | 
higher  learning.  | 

RECOMMENDATIONS.  | 

I 

(1)  A  closer  coordination  with  some  institution  such  as  the  College  of  Agri-  ' 

culture  of  the  University  of  Arkansas.  The  problems  of  the  school  would  then  ' 

become  the  problems  of  the  university,  and  vice  versa.  This  wmuld  be  helpful  ^ 

to  both  agencies,  since  the  schools  should  not  only  seiwe  the  needs  of  the  local  j 

communities  but  act  as  feeders  to  the  university.  i 

(2)  The  schools  themselves  should  make  a  more  definite  and  systematic  i 

effort  than  now  appears  to  be  e\ddenced  to  establish  themselves  as  the  centers  j 

of  community  life  for  the  sections  of  the  State  they  are  designed  to  serve.  I 

(3)  The  extension  service  work  of  the  State  should  be  made  to  function  | 

more  adequately  through  the  agency  of  these  schools  in  the  future  than  has  i 
probably  been  practicable  in  the  past.  i 

(4)  The  vocational  training  courses  in  agriculture  and  home  economics,  es-  | 

tabiished  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  should  be  materially  enlarged  and 
encouraged.  i 

(5)  Teacher-training  work  should  be  emphasized.  The  crying  demand  of  } 

the  rural  schools  of  Arkansas  is  for  better  teachers.  Thousands  of  them  are  j 

needed.  | 

(6)  Interschool  literary,  athletic,  and  industrial  contests  should  be  en-  | 

couraged.  The  distance  between  the  schools  makes  the  cost  an  obstacle,  but  J 

plans  for  overcoming  this  can  no  doubt  be  worked  out,  or  the  contests  might 

be  held  at  some  central  point  such  as  Little  Rock. 

(7)  The  plants  of  the  several  schools  could  be  improved  considerably  if  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  funds  available  were  used  for  the  essential  repairs  and 
painting.  The  sanitary  arrangements  can  be  improved  upon. 

(8)  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  uniform  course  of  study  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  these  schools.  Too  great  a  variety  of  textbooks  is  now  being  used. 

(9)  Experimental  areas  should  be  established  on  each  of  the  school  farms. 

(10)  The  school  farm  should  be  laid  out,  organized,  and  directed  on  the  basis 
of  a  farm  management  project,  so  that  the  income  and  outgo  could  be  made  the 
basis  of  definite  instruction  to  the  students.  This  would  enable  the  school  to 
demonstrate  the  desirability  of  different  methods  of  farm  practice. 

(11)  The  work  of  the  junior  and  senior  students,  so  far  as  possible,  should 
be  organized  on  the  basis  of  project  study  courses. 
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(12)  The  dining-room  facilities  of  the  schools  are  sufficient  in  so  far  as 
seating  capacity  is  concerned,  hut  it  would  seem  that  they  might  be  made  the 
basis  of  nutritional  studies  to  a  degree  not  now  appreciated. 

(13)  The  tendency  observed  in  some  of  the  schools  unduly  to  emphasize 
courses  in  bookkeeping  and  typewriting  and  to  prepare  men  and  women  to  go 
away  from  the  farm  rather  than  back  to  it  can  not  be  commended.  These 
schools  should  preserve  their  identity  and  purpose.  They  have  a  distinctive 
type  of  service  to  perform,  and  they  should  adhere  strictly  thereto. 

(14)  Each  school  seems  to  Jiave  a  different  method  of  keeping  records  of  its 
students.  All  of  those  new  in  use  can  be  improved  upon  materially.  A  coordi¬ 
nated  plan  of  action  looking  toward  the  early  attainment  of  this  end  should  be 
instituted. 

A  better  record  of  the  graduates  and  activities  in  vrhich  they  are  engaged 
should  be  maintained.  It  is  important  to  determine  just  what  service  the 
graduates  are  performing  for  the  benefit  of  the  agriculture  and  the  home  life 
of  the  State  at  large  and  the  communities  from  which  they  originally  come  and 
to  which  doubtless  many  of  them  have  returned.  This  is  the  only  way  in 
which  a  fair  standard  can  be  established  that  will  enable  the  layman  to  pass  a 
fair  judgment  upon  the  value  of  the  service  work  performed  by  these  institu¬ 
tions. 

(15)  These  institutions  should  be  organized  on  the  basis  of  offering  16  units 
of  college  credit  work.  Subfreshman  classes  should  be  eliminated  altogether. 
No  advance  credits  should  be  given  and  no  junior  work  undertaken.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  the  schools  he  rated  by  the  State  board  of  education  or  the 
University  of  Arkansas  as  soon  as  practicable. 

(16)  Greater  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  instruction  in  dairying.  It  is 
one  of  the  State’s  most  promising  but  inadequately  developed  industries. 

(17)  A  more  careful  landscaping  of  the  grounds  surrounding  the  schools  will 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  institutions  and  impress  the  student  bodies  with 
the  importance  of  esthetic  values. 

(18)  Some  of  the  institutions  need  more  dormitory  facilities.  A  recreation 
hall  or  gymnasium  should  be  provided  for  each  of  them.  The  physical  training 
and  welfare  of  the  body  can  not  be  empliasized  too  strongly.  Teaching  people 
how  to  play  and  how  to  relax  is  a  fundamental  i)art  of  education. 

(19)  The  laboratories  of  the  various  institutions  should  be  enlarged,  the 
equipment  materially  increased,  and  the  laboratory  courses  of  instruction  gen¬ 
erally  reorganized.  This  is  one  of  the  weak  points  in  the  training  offered  by 
these  institutions.  In  the  matter  of  formal  teaching  in  the  classrooms  too 
much  dependence  is  placed  upon  the  textbook. 

(20)  More  emphasis  might  with  propriety  be  laid  upon  seed  selection  and 
plant  and  animal  breeding. 

(21)  The  provision  of  an  adequate  student  labor  fund,  so  that  many  poor 
boys  and  girls  can  earn  a  part  of  the  money  needed  to  maintain  themselves 
at  these  schools,  is  an  urgent  need. 
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